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POETRY. 


Witten for the Woman's Journal. 
CALLED. 


BY CELIA BURLEIGH. 








Life’s deep midsummer, up the hills I went 
Alone, and yet companioned by a thought 
That glad endurance to my spirit lent, 
And all my mind to happy musing wrought. 


The morning hours had vanished up the blue; 

There was no shelter from the noontide heat; 
Hight over hight my rugged pathway grew, 

But still I hurried on with tireless feet. 
I felt no faintness at the noontide glow; 

No shrinking that the hills were steep to climb; 
The world all beauty lay outspread below; 

To heavenly music all my thoughts kept time. 
For aye a voice kept singing at my heart: 

The Master called, and he has work for me; 
In this great harvest I shall bear a part, 

And golden sheaves bring home triumphantly. 
A sudden darkness fell athwart the sky, 

And all the beauty faded from the day; 
I felt the gladness in my spirit die, 

As one to meet me came along the way. 
A veiled presence, at whose noiseless tread 

My heart stood pulseless with a sudden fear; 
And all the promise of the future fled— 

The Master's work, the golden harvest near. 
“I do not need to ask thee who thou art,” 

I said with bitterness. ‘Yet ’tis but noon 
Among the reapers. I had borne a part ‘ 

And done good service hadst thou left me room. 
“I bad been ready when the evening came; 

Some sheaves had proved I had not toiled for naught; 
With kindly welcome had pronounced thy name, 
And gladly felt the rest thy presence brought. 

“But now, in sooth, thou comest all too soon, 
And tak’st my work unfinished from my hands; 
Thou bid’st me hence, when day is at the noon, 
My golden harvest all ungathered stands.” 
But when with bitter tears I turned away, 
A gentle voice said: ‘Is it then but so 
Thou lovest the Master? Is it thine to say 
‘Here will I work; at such an hour will go’? 


“Canst thou not trust Him? Lo! these many years 
His love has led thee, giving still the best; 

With good unlooked for still has met thy fears, 
Thy sharpest trials turned to sweetest rest. 


‘And is it well that like a froward child 
Thou claimest as thine own the things He meant 
To lure thee upward, which thy thoughts peguiled 
To nobler aims, a worthier intent? 
‘Tis not thy work the Master needs, but thee; 
The loving spirit, the believing heart; 
The child, obedient, trustful, glad to be 
Where’er he will, to stay or to depart. 
“Thinkest thou there is no work to do but this, 
No other harvests whitening in the sun, 
That any change can rob thee of the bliss 
Of sure completion of the task begun?” 
I turned in haste, rebuked; no more at strife 
With him my foolish heart had quailed to meet, 
And lo! God's angel, not of Death but Life, 
Before me stood, and drew me to his feet. 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY ON THE EDU- 
CATION OF WOMEN. 


To those who remember the days when the 
Atlantic showed a prevailing tone of generous 
sympathy toward all the struggling classes 
and toward all sincere reforms, there is some- 
thing very painful in its present prevailing 
tone of cynicism where all such matters are 
in question. Such a tone is rarely absent from 
ite educational department, I am sorry to say, 
where the affairs of women are concerned. 
Take for instance this from the last number, 
‘0 criticizing Mr. W. T. Harris’s admirable 
report from the St. Louis schools: 

In Chicago, after reaching the age of thir- 
teen years, the boys who remain in school 
are to the girls as fourteen to nineteen, a pro- 
Portion which we suspect would be found 
very common throughout the United States, 
Owing to the early age at which many boys 
are expected to get their living, while their 
“isters are not expected to do likewise at any 
yee. If the daughters of the trading and 
working classes from the age of eighteen 

ould relieve the family purse by their earn- 


| 





ings, to the extent of their board and clothing 
|merely, it is probable that their brothers 
could stay a longer time at their books, and | 


thus the American voter be better prepared 
for his political and social responsibilities. 


I cannot understand how it is possible for joke. 


| 


Massachusetts merchants and mechanics to 
make some efforts and sacrifices that their 


brothers may be educated, the superfluousness | 


of the counsel becomes something beyond a 
I think it was the late President 


any one who has ever taught a public school Walker who once told me that, in his judg- 
for a year, or who has beena year on a public | ment, one-quarter of the young men in Har- 
school conimittee—and I cannot suppose that | vard College were being carried through by 


any one would write on our public school sys- 
tem upon 2 less basis of knowledge than this 
—to attribute the numerical disparity between 
boys and girls only to the cause here given. 
In all grades below the High School the boys 
are usually in excess; the proportion being in 
Newport, R. L., for instance, in Grammar 
Schools, 219 to 204; in Secondary Schools, 
221 to 202; and in the Primary Schools, 441 
to 382. In our High School alone the boys 
are to the girls as 41 to 59, and why? One- 
half, perhaps, from the cause named by this 
writer; because the boys enter business life 
earlier. But it proceeds one-half trom a 
cause entirely ignored by the Atlantic and 
producing diametrically opposite results. If 
half the missing boys are absent because they 
receive less education than the girls; the oth- 
er half are absent because they are to receive 
more education; that is, because they have 
gone to college, or to a technological school, 
or to some special school preparatory to 
one of these. The brother goes to college, 
and spends four years there; the sister, being 
unable to go to college, spends an extra year 
in the High School. Thenthe Atlantic Month- 
fy turns upon her in indignation and asks, 
‘‘Why are you here? Why are you not re- 
lieving the family purse by your earnings?” 

That young women, like young men, should 
be encouraged to self-support, is a point al- 
ways urged by the Woman’s JourNat—a 
point which it is pleasant to find re-inforced 
by more conservative journals. The trouble 
has heretofore been that whenever the attempt 
has been made by women to open for them- 
selves new avenues of self-support, it has been 
met with bitter opposition from just this class 
of critics. ‘‘It was in the face of ridicule and 
sneers,’’ as the veteran Mr. Comer says, that 
he first taught women book-keeping. It was 
by years of almost martyrdom that Abby 
Kelly and the Sisters Grimké opened the way 
for Anna Dickinson and Mary Livermore to 
lecture at a hundred dollars a night. It cost 
the labor of a giant —for Horace Mann’s labor 
was nothing less—to convince the people of 
Massachusetts that women’s work in the pub- 
lic schools might be worth more than the five 
dollars per month, which, with board, was 
considered ample pay for them in 1837. And 
within one year we have seen President Eliot 
attempting to undo what Horace Mann did, 
and expressing regret that the work of pub- 
lic school teaching had fallen so largely into 
the hands of women. Under such circum- 
stances it is matter for rejoicing that the At- 
lantic Monthly comes, however tardily and in 
however ungracious a spirit, to the advocacy 
of its doctrine that young women should be 
encouraged to support themselves. For of 
course a duty implies an opportunity, and so- 
ciety which sets them at work must not grudge 
them their wages. 

And, luckily, the critic in question seems to 
have studied the social condition of our “trad 
ing and working classes’’ no more thoroughly 
than the educational. It is undoubtedly de- 
sirable that the daughters of all the trading 
classes,—as those of Stewart and Vanderbilt, 
for instance, if daughters they have,—should 
learn some honest means of self-support; and 
the same with the daughters of mechanics. 
But who dares assert that they do not already 
do this on too large a scale to render the ad- 
vice necessary? “It might be interesting,’ 
says the New York Tribune, “for the Atlantic, 
to procure statistics of the proportion of 
young women in these classes, who do thus 
relieve the family purse.’? What classes fur- 
nish the 70,872 women reported by the last 
census as engaged in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industry, in Massachusetts alone; or 
the 128,311 women reported from that State 
as engaged in all money-making industries 
put together? Are they all the children of 
lawyers, clergymen and day-laborers? 

And a question still more important re- 
mains behind. The writer in question de- 
sires that these young women should work, 
not so much because he thinks it for their 
good or because they need the money, as in 
order that their brothers could stay a longer 
time at their books. Do the mothers and sis- 
ters of New England need this suggestion? 
Are they not already only too ready to over- 
work themselves for the benefit of sons and 
brothers? When George MacDonald advised 
the young women of Boston, as if announc- 
ing some great discovery, to try the practice 
of reading aloud in the evenings, it was re- 
garded as a good joke, however serious the 
adviser. But when the only magazine left 
surviving in Boston, advises the daughters of 








the special self-denial and sacrifices of wo- 
men. I cannot answer for the ratio, but I 
can testify to having been an instance of this, 
myself; and to having known a never-ending 
series of such cases of self-devotion. 

T. W. H. 








CELIA THAXTER. 


Epitors Woman’s JournaL:—Here is a 
good portrait of a good woman. It is at 
least suggestive to a lover of noble women 
that when the time comes, if ever it does, 
that they are not held in abeyance and subor- 


| dination as to education and leave to live, it 


is in the possibilities of their nature to be- 
come free and not sophisticated, noble and 
not mean, lovely and not unlovely, true and 
not false. H. L. W. 


‘She is as bright and animated a woman :s 
you will find in two kingdoms. Gay, laugh- 
ing, but shrewd, sensible, thoughtful and 
sympathetic with the best and most upright. 
A radiant person, if radiant means to ray out 
happy influence. You cannot describe the 
talk of a quick-witted person more than you 
can the fragrance of a flower. Perhaps the 
most interesting thing was her telling of her 
early life and training, if training it is to 
grow up the free child of nature. She keeps 
an unhackneyed, simple, fresh element in her, 
right from that early, fine barbarian influence 
when every sight of sea and sky and sea- 
sons was her teacher.”’ 





INCONVERTIBLE SOUP-TICKETS, 


One of the wittiest pieces of political satire 
we have seen for along time, appeared last 
week in the Boston Daily Advertiser. It pur- 
ports to be an account of the proceedings of 
the ‘‘Boston Board of Tramps” to consider the 
subject of City Soup, and concludes with the 
proposition by “a friend: of humanity” to 
supply the poor with unlimited soup-tickets, 
and at the same time to save the city the cost 
of the soup by making these tickets ‘‘incon- 
vertible.”’ 

He recognized the fact that in former years 
soup-tickets were issued on a basis of soup, 
and redeemable in soup; but of that old, cum- 
brous and costly system, he thought all that 
was worth preserving was the soup-tickets, 
which were a legal invention of the necessity 
which knows no law. He reminded his hear- 
ers that when they received the soup-tickets 
in the old times, they had faith as well as hope 
and charity. They did not know even that 
there was any soup made, but they knew that 
the city government had made itself responsi- 
ble for the soup, and because of that respon- 
sibility they had faith, They knew that the 
entire property of the city was pledged, as it 
were, for the production of that soup. They 
knew that those soup-tickets were really is- 
sued on the basis of the House of Correction 
and Faneuil Hall and Deer Island, and all 
other city institutions—yes, even the City 
Hall building and the steamer Henry Morri 
son were pledged, while Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment and the bridge on the Public Garden 
gave collateral security that the soup would 
be supplied. ‘*With such security as that,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘who would not be satisfied with 
a soup-ticket, even although he could not get 
any soup?” : 

ite then proceeded to unfold more fully the 
details of his plan forreform. It was, in brief, 
to do away entirely with soup and chowder, 
but, taking advantage of the popularity of the 
soup-tickets, he proposed that the means 
should be provided for issuing them to all who 
wanted them. The soup-ticket had always 
served an excellent purpose, and he would 
by no means have the city think of giving that 
up. Buthis idea was this. We give his lan- 
guage: ‘‘First—I would have a soup#ticket 
that should have at all times a certain fixed 
and stable value as the representative of a 
certain amount of filling ingredient, below 
which value it should not go. Second—I de- 
mand that that soup-ticket shall be issued by 
the City Government alone, in the exercise of 
its high prerogative and constitutional power, 
and that that power shall not be delegated to 
any Holly Tree Inn or individual. Third—I 
want that soup-ticket stamped upon some con- 
venient and cheap material of the least possi- 
ble intrinsic value, so that neither its wear nor 
its destruction will be any loss to the city or 
to anybody else. Fourth—I desire the soup- 
ticket to be made of such material, for the 
purpose that it shall never be taken away nor 
be desirable to carry over to Chelsea. Framing 
a Boston system of purveyance and victualing 
I do not propose to adapt it to the wants of 
any other city, especially Springfield, where 
they don’t keep their bowls on the shelf. Fifth 
—lI desire that the soup-ticket so issued shall 
never be redeemed. Isee no more reason why 
an order for soup should be redeemed or re- 
deemable than that the yard stick with which 
I measure cloth should be redeemed.” [At this 
point, a being in human shape, who was un- 
able to comprehend the drift of this last re- 
mark through his dense stupidity, interrupt- 
ed the discourse of the expounder of the new 
system by inquiring if there was not any dif- 
ference betweena soup-ticket and a yard stick? 
He said it seemed to him that the yard stick 
was more like the soup ladle, with which the 
soup was measured out. When he used to 
get soup he went to the station-house and gave 
up his ticket, and got his soup, but he didn’t 
believe if he should go to a dry goodg store 


with a yard stick that it ever would have got 
| him a yard of cloth. But as he was going on 
in this way like a jibbering idiot he was choked 
off and silenced, and the expounder proceed- 
ed.] ‘Sixth—For convenience only, I propose 
that the soup ticket so issued shall be quite 
equal to or a little better than the present val- 
ue of the average turtle soup of the city, 
not to be changed or changeable if the turtle 
soup grows thinner or thicker, or to be obliged 
to conform itself in value in any regard to the 
soups of Chelsea or Malden, keeping itself 
always stable and fixed, so that when all ap- 
petites adjust themselves to it as a means of 
sustenance, it shall remain a fixed standard 
forever. I need gono further than a soup- 
ticket for all those desired qualities, including 
uniformity of value everywhere, except in 
fixed and intrinsic value. If these two quali- 
ties can be added to the soup-ticket, it com- 
wee ng fills the six requirements I have set 
orth, provided all thoughts of its redeema- 
bility in soup and chowder be taken away from 
it. 
With an eloquent peroration, in which he 
ut himself on record as a friend of humanity 
in favor of everything which anybody want- 
ed, he phen Pr | 
At this point a motion was made that the 

sense of the meeting be taken on the ques- 
tion whether soup-tickets were more desirable 
than soup. This was objected to on the ground 
that it was a work of supererogation, every- 
body knowing that the sense of the meeting 
didn’t amount to anything. The motion fail- 
ed. A motion to adjourn was then made and 
carried, and at a late hour tlie meeting broke 
up. As the horse-cars were not running, the 
members were supplied with horse-car tickets 
by the last speaker, which they were assured 
would answer every necessary purpose, as 
they were ‘‘good for a ride.”’ 


We commend this simple and beneficent pro- 
ject of unlimited inconvertible soup-tickets to 
our progressive currency reformers, feeling 
sure that they will be delighted with this new 
application of the great American system of 
finance. By a thorough application of the 
same principle, all human beings may soon 
become millionaires—on paper. H B, B. 





REDUCING THE PAY OF TEACHERS. 


The Essex Lagle asks—‘‘Can the wages of 
the female teachers of our public schools be 
reduced with propriety and justice ?”” and pro- 
ceeds to answer the question as follows: 


In reference to the salaries of the male 
teachers, probably ten per cent will be about 
fair. If the current report is true that one of 
them in good and robust health finds it con- 
venient to take a closed hack from his rooms 
to the school house on rainy mornings, while 
the youths under his charge are compelled to 
walk a much greater distance in the mud and 
rain, perhaps his case would be worthy of 
special consideration. 

Now in regard to the salaries of the female 
teachers, there is a wide range of opinion 
whether or no their pay ought to be changed 
at all at present. Many of our most observant 
citizens hesitate about giving an unqualified 
opinion. The average price paid now is about 
$550 per annum. We think it will average a 
little more with the experienced teachers, so 
that a ten per cent. reduction would make 
the price average about $500 to each female 
teacher. The question then simply is, will 
this amount pay them well for the services 
rendered? The question as to good teachers 
being obtained for that money need not be 
considered atall. A hundred as good teachers 
as there are in the Commonwealth can be 
procured in the next thirty days for $400 per 
annum. But we argue that, despite this, the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and a good 
teacher, who is willing to take up the pro- 
fession, and to spend and be spent in toiling 
in season and out of season for the good of 
the rising generation, deserves not only to 
earn a livelihood, but have a chance during 
the active season of life to earn a competence 
against sickness and old age. Now can this 
be done on a salary of $500. Let us see: 


52 week’s board at $4.50.......--eeeeee ceeee $234 
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Leaving $100 to put in the bank at the end 
of each year. This practice continued for 22 
years, which cannot be considered a long term 
as the life work of the average adult, with in- 
terest added, and the bank account will be 
about $6000, or yielding thereafter an annual 
income at 7 per cent. of over $400. Now is 
not this well enough to do by the female 
teachers? As society is at present organized 
it is not to enter into the computation that 
any of these teachers are to have families of 
their own to care for, unless there be a part- 
ner to the contributing fund. So that on the 
whole, looking at the matter in a common 
sense light, there can be no injustice in extend- 
ing the ten per cent. reduction to the female 
teachers of our public schools. 

If the women teachers of Essex Co. had 
votes, it is safe to say that the above article 
would never have been written, and that a 
widely different conclusion would have been 
attained by this editor. 


_ ——— 


“OLD MAIDS.” 


Hurrah for the ‘‘old maids’’ in this world! 
Hurrah! Many sneer at them and call them 
“cantankerous,” ‘‘cross,’? ‘‘fidgetty,” and 
‘fussy,’ are they more so than many married 
women; I am eighteen years old, (not quite 
an ‘told maid’’) and the noblest, truest, dear- 
est women that I know are so-called ‘‘old 
maids.’’ God bless the old maids, one and 
| all! Myra. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Lucinpa Parker of North Reading, 
was 100 years old, Tuesday. 


Kare Fiecp says that if she were the Prin- 
cess Louise she would emigrate to a country 
where her husband would be her social equal. 
She would have to go to Wyoming. 


FREDERIKA Bremer, when a child, made 
all her sisters shut their eyes and pretend to 
be at the theater, while’ she took advantage 
of the pretense to pillage the luncheon-table. 


Miss Neiiiz Situ of Sunderland, a 
graduate of Mount Holyoke Seminary, with 
her sister, have joined the company of teach- 
ers for South Africa, and expect to sail No- 
vember 6. 


Mrs. STONEWALL Jackson and her daugh- 
ters will be the guests of the State of Virginia 
in the city of Richmond, on the occasion of 
unveiling the statue of that great soldier, on 
the 26th of October. 

Miss Heten M. Pratt, a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary and late of this city, has 
been appointed assistant in the High School 
of Sacramento, Cal., at a salary of $1000a 
year, and has entered upon her duties. 

Miss Susan Augusta Fenimore Cooper, 
daughter of the novelist, is devoting her life 
to the support and training of little homeless 
boys and girls, the orphanage being situated 
on Otsego Lake, near Cooperstown, New York. 


Miss EvizasetH DesuHon has just deceased 
in Boston. By her will, on the death of her 
sister she gives in trust $2000 to the Bishop of 
Maine, to be expended on the most deserving 
and destitute churches in the Episcopal dio- 
cese over which he has control. 


Miss Nancy VALentine, of Maryland, a 
dame one hundred years old, can thread a 
needle with quickness and precision, has 
never used spectacles, does her own cooking, 
and occupies all her spare time knitting stock- 
ings for sale, first spinning the wool herself. 


Miss Erta Quincy, who is now pursuing 
her art studies in Germany, has forwarded to 
her father in this country two curious and gi- 
gantic Chinese visiting cards. ‘They bear the 
names in Chinese characters of the American 
Minister to China, whom Miss Quincy met in 
London. 

Mrs. D. A. Sarcent of Brewer died sud- 
denly on Saturday, from the effects of the 
administration of a dose of morphine given 
through mistake for quinine. The question 
of blame is as usual at issue between the at- 
tending physician and the druggist’s clerk 
who put up the fatal dose. 


Miss Otive S. AnpERsON, who graduated 
with honor at the last Commencement in the 
Michigan University, with an oration which 
was greatly admired, is now a teacher in 
Santa Barbara, Cal., with a salary of $2000. 
Miss Anderson attended the Unitarian Church 
while she was in Ann Arbor, and was a mem- 
ber of Mr. Brigham’s Bible class. 


Mrs. Carnie Carrow is to be married to 
W. H. D. Hazzard, of the British Legation in 
Washington. One of her sisters is the wife 
of the wealthy sugar refiner, John Brown, of 
Portland, Maine. Another sister married 
General Griffin, an army officer, who died of 
yellow fever in Galveston with two of their 
children, and she is now the wife of Count 
Esterhazy, and lives in Vienna. The father 
of these three ladies was for many years 
clerk of the U. S. Supreme Court, and left a 
large fortune to his family. 


Anna Maria ScuuMan was one of the re- 
markable women of the seventeenth century, 
who had the surname of the ‘‘Tenth Muse.” 
She was a scholar, a writer, a wonderful lin- 
guist and a gifted artist. She could write 
equally well in the ancient and modern tongues, 
and of these she knew a dozen or more. She 
could work with the brush, the chisel, or the 
engraver’s knife. Her fragments (opuscula) 
have recently been placed in the Free Libra- 
ry of Manchester, and the advocates of Wo- 
man’s higher education may find their views 
defended by one of their own sex two hun- 
dred years ago. Hebrew was one of her 
specialties. 


Mary Apert, Appie Cutts, and ADDIE 
Smiru were the three belles of Washington, 
D. C., many years ago. The changes of life 
are aptly illustrated in their history. Miss 
Cutts became the wife, and the widow of 
Stephen A. Douglas, but is now married to 
General Robert Williams, and is with her hus- 
band at Fort Leavenworth. Addie Smith 
married Colonel Holt and lives with him in 
California. Miss Abert became Mrs. John- 
son; her husband died while Consul in Flor- 
ence; her father, Col. Abert, also died, and 
for thirteen years she has toiled in one of the 
departments, and brought up her two boys, 
now almost grown to men. 
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[Continvep From Pace 349.] 


SECOND AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The audience Thursday afternoon was very 
large. The President called to order at 2.30, 
and annovnced that an opportunity would be 
given for discussing the subjects already ad- 
vanced. 

Mas. Jutia Warp Howe said she desired to 
group under one head the different subjects 
which had been discussed. They all natural- 
ly came under the heading of “Professions 
and Employments open to Women.” She pro- 
posed to discuss the Woman ministry. She 
then related her experience in holding an an- 
niversary of women ministers in Boston. It 
was a success. She was asked why they did 
not repeat the experiment. Her answer was 
that she had not been able to get them togeth- 
er again, as they had no organization. She 
hoped something in this direction might yet 
be done. Mrs. Howe also referred to the pa- 
pers of Mrs. Croly and Mrs. Bond, and espe- 
cially the latter, in regard to employment for 
woman suddenly thrown on their own resour- 
ces. 

Mrs. AntorneTTe Brown BiacKweELt said 
a woman’s success in a chosen work depended 
on her determination to work steadily. If she 
wishes to go upon the platform, she must be 
sure she has something to say, if she wishes to 
be heard. She must be content to begin at 
the bottom—to remain unknown—until by her 
persistent efforts she brings success. Refer- 
ring to the professions, she said we needed 
more women lawyers. It has been shown that 
women are fitted for this profession. But wo- 
men should not go into these professions with 
the pay as the first motive. Rich daughters 
should work for love of it, and fit themselves 
for active pursuits. 





! 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore spoke next. The 
age, she said, demands a greater development 
of women. There is a desire to go forward, 
but about half the sex hang as a dead weight 
on the other half. She referred to a work of 
Margaret Fuller, which she opened in her 
younger days. She was struck by the quota- 
tions on the title page, viz: ‘‘Frailty thy 
name is Woman!” ‘The woman waits for 
her Queen.” The first represents the woman 
of history and of story, while the latter what 
she is tobe. She then showed the injury of 
idleness and desirability of industry. 


Mrs. Tuomas, of Philadelphia, made some 
remarks, showing the desirability of training 
daughters in affluent circumstances, so that 
when they meet with reverses they will be 
able to work for themselves. She related a 
circumstance to show that while the sons are 
trained to business, the education of the 
daughters in this respect is neglected. Mrs. 
Croly had spoken of women journalists, but 
she desired to speak of the work of women 
printers, and sketched the experience of Lyp1a 
R. Baixey, of Philadelphia, a woman printer 
of half « century’s experience. The first Wo- 
man’s journal ever published in the world was 
the Lowell (Mass.) Offering, which was solely 
edited by operators in the mills. If she were 
asked to advise women what to do, she would 
advise them to follow agricultural pursuits. 
Money is the standard of success, and what 
she raises on her farm brings just as much as 
that produced by men. She mentioned in- 
stances of success in this branch of labor. 
What a man can do she thought women could 
do better. 


Mrs. Livermore wished that Mrs. Thomas 
had told the name of the woman agriculturist 
who had her Durhams and apiary and made 
butter and cheese, who went into the country 
with a sick husband and made money. That 
woman was Mrs. Thomas. [Applause.| 


Mrs. CLEVELAND, of Western New York, 
made a few remarks on finance. 


Mrs. Perkins, of Cooperstown, read the 
following paper on the 


USES OF MONEY. 


Dickens, in his inimitable way, tells us of 
little Paul Dombey, who sat fd Ti the fire 
pondering weighty questions in his childish 
brain, and asking, ‘‘Papa, what is money?” 

There are many women in the world almost 
a8 innocent as was poor Paul. They know 
that it secures fine dresses, and elegant car- 
Tiages, and delightful journeys, but as to 
making money, or the real uses of it in the 
world, they are profoundly ignorant. Their 
lives have been so sheltered by the loving 
arms around them, that they have hardly felt 
any responsibility as accountable beings. 

On the other hand, there are thousands of 
women who know very well the worth and 
the use of money, because their lives have 
been one long struggle to earn it honestly and 
expend it carefully in supporting themselves 
and the children who are dependent on them. 
Such women smile when they read so many 
directions, written by men, of course, about 

eing good mothers, good housekeepers and 

vod cooks, The cooking of the dinners is 
ut &@ small part of their work. They must 
earn the dinner before it can be cooked. They 
think of the old recipe for cooking a hare, 
Which is in the first place “Catch the hare.” 
omen do not need many directions about 
their maternal duties, or about housekeeping. 
They take to these things instinctively. fi 
would be a sad waste of time to teach young 
ducks the art of swimming; they do not need 
this training. Neither does an intelligent 
Woman need so many instructions about the 
Proper duties of her home life. Let boys in 
their teens take the hint here and be silent, 
here are an innumerable number of wo- 





men who would gladly earn an honest liveli- 


hood if they could. They are poor; the wheel 
of fortune, in its giddy rounds, has left them 
stranded by the way-side, penniless as they 
were born, r, and life to them means on!ly 
one Jong struggle for bread. poset rs A would 
they earn a little money in a respectable way! 
but there are so few avenues of employment 
open to a destitut- woman. If they go into 
a kitchen they are scarcely treated as human 
beings by their inhuman and often ignorant 
mistresses, eat the coarsest food at a lonely 
table, sleep on straw in the attic, snubbed 
and scolded till death seems better than life. 

If they go into a shop it is work! work! 
from early dawn till dewy eve, and half pay 
for their work. A tailoress told me, last win- 
ter, that she received two dollars and a half 
for making a coat, the man for whom she 
worked received seven dollars for the mak- 
ing of the same coat, or for having it pass 
through his shop. 

If a poor woman can manage, by hook or b 
crook, to obtain a little education and teac 
a school, it is the same old story about one- 
third the pay that the men receive for doing 
the same work. Inthe town of Morris, where 
I spent the last winter, there are four teach- 
ers employed in the graded school. The man 
at the head received one thousand per year, 
the three women received each three hundred 
per year. Had they resigned on account of 
the small pay, there were scores of other 
girls who would have been glad of their 
places. , 

Need we wonder so very much, with these 
facts before us, that so many women tire of 
this long struggle to keep the body and soul 
together honestly, and when the gilded hand 
of vice is stretched out to them so invitingly 
they take this outstretched hand, and are lost 
to honor, to virtue and to decency? 

In my childhood I used to wonder that the 
pure Son of God was so merciful to fallen wo- 
men, when I felt that they should be loathed 
by heaven and earth. 

But since I have been older and have seen 
the deep, the cruel wrongs of society to Wo- 
man, 1 have not been so much surprised, and 
am glad that God and not man will be her 
final judge. Iam glad, too, of another thing 
—that the publicans and harlots go into the 
kingdom before the hypocritical Pharisees. 

But from this digression I return to the 
question of the uses of money to a woman. 

Is it not just as useful to her as to a man? 
Her clothing, her food and her fuel are equal- 
ly expensive. If she travels she must pay the 
same fare; little children cling to her skirts 
crying for bread in thousands of homes, and 
yet the world deals out its niggardly six- 
pences, and makes wry faces at the noble 
band of reformers who would gladly make a 
change for the better. Men and women can 
never go hand-in-hand towards the millennium 
till there is more justice towards women in 
regard to compensation for work. And this 
never will come till Woman is on a political 
equality with Man; till she has a little more 
power to say what shall be, as well as to talk 
so much about what should be. 

Women as aclass have not been good finan- 
ciers, because they have had so little mone 
to take vare of or to use. Give a girl a shill- 
ing for spending money and that shilling will 
soon be gone. But give her ten dollars, and 
tell her that she is to take care of that money, 
and it would be cared for properly. 

Many a woman has learned to be a good 
financier in the bitter school of experience. 
A friend told me a bit of her experience in 
this regard, 

She started on her married life with such 
beautiful visions of a happy home! She in- 
tended to show the world that it was another 
Adam and Eve walking amid the bowers of 
Paradise. She saw that money made trouble in 
some families, so she was never, no never, going 
to havea separate purse. ‘*Withall my goods 
I thee endow,”’ was enough for her. What 
would she need of money when her husband 
carried a purse so well filled ? The years 


‘came and went, and the man’s gains increased 


while the wife remained penniless. She toil- 
ed, often harder than a slave, to keep a bright 
home and to educate the children. But there 
came a day when her letters to her absent 
children were without postage stamps, and 
she meekly asked for twenty-five cents, that 
she might purchase these stamps, and was re- 
fused. Were not her eyes then opened to 
discern between good and evil? And did she 
not think it was about time that she, too, had 
a little purse of her own in her pocket? and 
this secured, she looked about her to see how 
she could honestly earn a little money, so that 
she might never again be so humiliated as to 
ask for twenty-five cents and be refused. 

Women should know how to earn money by 
their own exertions, and also know how to 
take care of it when earned. I am heartily 
glad that every year the avenues of business 
are opening to them, and it is not now disre- 
putable for a woman to be among the money 
changers. 

I know one girl, Miss Grace Alexander, 
who has managed the business of a bank in a 
country village, Winchester, N. H., for man 
years. Nominally there is a man atthe head, 
but the real work is nearly all done by the 
woman, the man of course receiving the 
salary, and giving her the pay of an ordinary 
clerk. I wrote to this girl, asking her for a 
few items in regardtoher work. She replied: 

*T doubt ifI can give you many items of 
interest, but will say that I commenced my 
labors in this bank four years ago, and have 
been here with the exceptions of short vaca- 
tions, ever since. I act as book-keeper, teller 
and clerk, and in the absence of the cashier, 
transact all the business of the bank. My 
salary is small, not one-fourth the cashier’s, 
and much less than they would pay a man for 
the work. It is only $400 per year, and I 
board myself. 

“I think Ican honestly say that the work is 
done as well as any man would doit. I work 
six hours per day, and, onthe whole, find it 
pleasant employment. I do not know of any 
other women who hold situations in banks, 
but see no reason why they cannot fill such 
places just as well as men, if they properly 
prepare themselves for the work.” 

Two women have been to my door at ear- 
ly dawn, during all the mornings of the past 
summer, to sell vegetables. They were al- 
ways cheerful and seemed to bring sunshine 
with them from their morning labors. I ques- 
tioned them a little about their finances. ‘They 
were silent at once, and put on a dignified air 
as much as to say, “What is thatto you?” “I 
am preparing a paper”’ I explained, ‘tabout the 
uses of money, and I want to speak about wo- 
men in agriculture. Can I tell them that there 
is money inthe business?”’ 

“Yes, you may!’ exclaimed one of them, 





“I have made eight hundred dollars this sum- 
mer by selling early vegetables. .No woman 
in town has done better.” 

‘And I have made three hundred on my 
cream alone,” said the other, “selling it at 
thirty cents per quart.’’ This cream she sold 
ata looge summer hotel opposite my house. 

If more women with a small capital would 
purchase a little land, near the large towns or 
villages, and raise early vegetables for mar- 
ket, they would be improved in health by the 
out-door exercise, and would be the richer in 
purse and in happiness. 

Madame Talleyrand, whose husband was 
once Prime Minister in France, when the for- 
tunes of her family went down, purchased a 
few acres of land near one of the American 
cities, and raised vegetables for market. 

A gentleman who had been a frequent guest 
at her table in the days of her prosperity, met 
her one morning driving her own horse, and 
when she greeted him, her laugh rang out as 
merrily as when flattered by Princes. 

ef oer is not confined to position. A 
dollar honestly earned is appeciated and en- 

oyed far more than money doled out by fam- 
ily friends or wealthy relatives. 

I have also talked with a woman physician, 
Mrs. Mary Bassett, in regard to her business. 
She has been ten years in the profession. She 
has met with prejudice and lived it down by 
faithful work; met with bitter persecution 
and ignored it altogether. She has now an 
extensive practice, and her income is about 
$3000 per annum. She does about seven or 
eight hundred dollars gratuitously every year 
in hospital and orphan house, but is none the 
poorer for this. These are God’s patients, and 
she works for Him in caring for them. 

We all know that women are succeeding 
beautifully in the pulpit, and the common 
people hear them gladly, and woe be unto him 
who would thrust them out of the clerical 
ranks! If Godhas called them, what is man 
that he should resist God? 

Women are needed, too, as lawyers. One 
whole day I devoted iately to a court room. 
It was the greatest farce that I ever saw play- 
edseriously ‘I am glad that I went,” said 
a graduate from Vassar College who was with 
me, ‘‘for I never knew before that the scales 
of justice were humbugs.” Surely Woman’s 
influence is needed here. 

Girls in their teens should learn the worth 
of money and the judicious use of it. If poor 
they should earn it honestly, and then expend 
it in gaining an education, or save it for the 
emergencies of the future. Fine clothes are 
not essential. A woman ean, if she chooses, 
dress very neatly and tastefully on a small 
amount of money. Better have a little more 
in the head, and a nice bank account to her 
credit, than to have so many ribbons and floun- 
ces. 


Another and a higher use of money—ex- 
pend it for God and for humanity. We wor- 
ship a Father, kind and loving, who accepts 
the smallest deeds done for others, as if done 
for himself. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
to the least of these ye have done it to me,” 
are his precious words, and we do well to heed 
them. This is the very highest use that we 
may make of money. There are so many 
homeless children who are suffering for even 
the bare necessities of life! So many aged 
and infirm ones, who have no where to lay 
their heads! We can bring no more accepta- 
ble offering to Him who hath given us life, 
than our money consecrated to Him by using 
it for His destitute ones. 

But we should not only relieve suffering, but 
exert ourselves to remove the evils of socie- 
ty—the evils that cause the poverty and suf 
fering. We should lay the axe to the root of 
the tree of evil, and though the splinters may 
fly in the face of prejudice and custom, yet 
we should work with a hearty will; for every 
blow will tell for the clearing away of igno- 
rance and oppression. 

I know of one woman, good and pure, who 
spends all her days in helping poor orphans 
whom she has gathered into a Home, and 
with the help of others she feeds and clothes 
them all. She has thirty poor children under 
her care. Nearly all of these children have 
been brought to poverty and to orphanage by 
intemperance. But if that woman at the head 
were asked to take part in any branch of tem- 
perance work she would firmly refuse. There- 
fore with one hand she makes, or allows to be 
made, a drunkard ora pauper, and with the 
y nd she feeds and clothes him or his chil- 

ren. 

I do not like this left-handed work. She 
should be willing to combat the evils of soci- 
ety, even if unpopular to do so. and save 
poor children from such utter poverty and 
destitution. 

The poor we have ever with us, and when- 
ever we will we may do them good; but even 
pecuniary aid is not all that should be render- 
ed. The blessed Master went about doing 
good, but he also had another mission. That 
mission was to establish the kingdom of heav- 
enin the hearts of the people—establish it 
there so pov ped that the life, the deeds, would 
be pure and holy. 

This kingdom is within you, he said to his 
followers, and when we have this true heart- 
consecration, no danger but the life will be in 
accordance with his divine will. 


If we have money we should remember that 
we are only entrusted with it as stewards, as 
responsible stewards, and we will be careful 
to use it for the good of humanity and the 
glory of God. If we have no money, but in- 
stead have talents and fame, let us still re- 
member that for these too we are responsible. 

Women should help one another. I do not 
think it the wisest use of money to educate 
flippant young men for ministers, who when 
settled over parishes of their own will preach 
shallow sermons deriding the noble women 
who would gladly make the world better, the 
hem of whose garments would be desecrated 
by a touch of their unhallowed fingers. 

Colleges for boys have been in existence 
600 years. Colleges for girls about thirty 
years. Ought we not then to help found 
schools for women, instead of helping those 
who do not need it? 

Rich women have a responsibility here. 
Boys do not need your help as do the girls. 
Think how many thousands of poor girls there 
are, toiling for a most scanty pittance, who 
would gladly be in school preparing for the 
higher fields of usefulness. No friends to as- 
sist them, none but God knoweth the bitter- 
ness of their lives. 

Help these, my sisters; help these, my broth- 
ers, too; help them to better work and better 
pay; help them to lead pure and blameless 
lives; help them to feel that God made men 





is neither male or female, but all are one in 
Christ the Lord. 

I never so.much longed for money as I have 
when I have seen bright, promising girls who 
were literally hungering and thirsting for 
knowledge, but who had no money with which 
to pay their expenses at any school. Had 1 
a millton of dollars I would give it in trust for 
these girls. I know full well their hopes, 
their ambitions and their poverty. God know- 
eth it far better, and will bless every effort 
put forth to help them. ‘ : 

We will leave our work with him, and will 
only say in the language of Mrs. Browning: 
“We'll keep our aims sublime, our eyes erect. 
Although our woman hands should shake and fail! 
And if we fail? But must we? Shall I fail? 

The Greeks said grandly in their tragic pp 

‘Let no one be called happy till his death.’ 

Towhich Tadd: Let.no one till his death 

Be called unhappy. Measure 10t the work 

Until the day’s out, and the labor done; 

Then bring your gauges. If the day’s work’s scant, 
Why call it secant; affect no compromise; 

And, in that we have nobly striven, at least; 

Deal with us nobly, women though we be, 

And honor us with truth, if not with praise.” 


Miss Minniz Swayze read a paperon the 
“Ethics and Esthetics of Dress.”’ 


She said substantially, that it was surpris- 
ing that dress being so much thought of should 
be thought of so irrationally. Fashions seem 
to arrive according to no taste for which any- 
body is responsible, and to go without any 
special distaste demanding their banishment. 
Those who are always dressed a la mode, in 
all their glory are but children of the spring 
opening. A few new patterns from Paris 
make their whole existing wardrobe ridicu- 
lous. It is contraction today; it will be ex- 
pansion again tomorrow; it is now a train 
that sweeps the pavement and then a brevity 
which hardly hides the ankles; and the hat, no 
larger than a cheese plate this year, may be 
like a trencher next; severity alternates with 
richness, profusion of ornament with Quaker- 
ish simplicity, until one who recalls the dif- 
ferent dresses of her lifetime, finds floating 
through the chambers of memory a chaotic 
mass of frills and furbelows, of gores and gus- 
sets, of ruches and ribbons, laces, feathers, 
buttons and broaches; of metals and of min- 
erals, of all possible fabrics, thick or thin; of 
all colors, grave or gay. Upon the ethical 
side of the dress question, the paramount con- 
siderations are those of health, comfort and 
decency, and these no sensible woman will 
disregard. The obviously uncomfortable in 
costume, however elegant, is always an offense 
to a correct taste. So is all dress inconsistent 
with the ease of the wearer; so is a departure 
from the perpendicularity of nature caricatur- 
ing the curvatures of old age; so is a waist 
cramped or cordaged till it suggests nothing 
but the wasp; or a large foot crowded into a 
small shoe; or a plump hand imprisoxed in a 
glove tooshort and narrow. Nature resents 
all these attempts to improve upon her by 
making the experiment ludicrous. The lies 
of the toilet lose something of their immorali- 
ty by being so incontinently foun out. All 
artifice has the one fatal want of life. Rouge 
is not the rose red of a healthy and vigorous 
vitality; lead can not give the real snow of a 
marble brow or a swan-like neck; the pur- 
chased hair, a match in color and fineness, is 
at once detected as dead; so that a woman 
who is only an elaborate compilation, you ac- 
cept merely as a compromise. She is not so 
sweet as youth, but she is a great deal nicer 
than ruin. A good picture, she is liked, as 
connoisseurs like pictures better than the na- 
ture which we represent. We say, ‘‘She pre- 
sents a fine appearance, this elaborate lady, 
true in every fiber to the last number of the 
Bazar !” 

In dress, as in so many other things of 
which the forms are various and mutable, 
the tendency is always towards caricature, be- 
cause liberty is always degenerating into li- 
cense, and fashions run naturally to extremes. 
Something entirely novel becomes necessary 
for the preservation of gravity. The descent 
of a mode is from Paris to the Fifth Avenue, 
and so down to Baxter Street and the kitch- 
ens. Fashion never lets well enough alone, 
and of course the comic newspapers do not 
miss their opportunity, and caricature would 
in time make the singing garments of a saint 
laughable. 

It. is 2 paradox that fine feathers make fine 
birds, or that beauty unadorned is adorned 
the most, Only the fairest can afford to be 
rigidly simple. All dress is outside of nature, 
and, in a sense, artificial. Its real value is 
shown by the terrible mistakes of which vul- 
garity is capable. The coarse British na- 
ture shows itself in British costume. In Par- 
is, American young women are taxed with an 
extravagance of dress almost barbaric. In 
Germany theservility to French fashion books 
and English advertisements results in a hy- 
brid costume little short of atrocious. Here 
at home we hear constantly of the necessity 
of dress reform and of apparel for women con- 
sistent with the rules of art and the laws of 
health. The controversy has become con- 
fused and immethodical. Those who really 
desire a sensible and quiet improvement are 
entitled to a sympathetic hearing. Of those 
who go about masquerading in a hybrid cos- 
tume merely or mostly for the sake of being 
talked of, there is nothing to say except that 
they are quite as extravagant in their notions 
as any belle ever was in a ball-room. There 
certainly must be a happy medium between 
Crazy Jane and Miss Flora McFlimsey. 

Where are we to find this? Not in the 
workshops of the dressmakers, There is 
nothing ugly, nothing indecorous, which they 
will not accept, and sell if possible. The first 
idea is to make costumes as expensive as pos 
sible, with the buttons, beads, fringes. flowers, 
which they fix everywhere in lavish profusion. 
Their second idea is to correct the human 
figure as it came from the hand of God. You 
are to be dressed so that you can not walk, or 
run, or dance, or go up stairs, or come down, 
or get into a carriage, or talk, or breathe, or 
sit, orstand upright. No wonder, the strong- 
minded sisters lose patience and declare their 
independence of modistes, milliners, and mag- 
azines. No wonder there are conventions for 
the general reformation of 1:aiment. 

The real difficulty is that so few women 


‘know how to dress themselves artistically, 


being often as helpless as the little girl in the 
nursery. They wait to be told what is becom- 
ing, and being told, they seldom dispute the 
dictum. The general character of the dress 
for Woman has been determined by the pecul- 
iarities of her conformation, and has been 
nearly the same with the refined nations in all 
ages, confining itself to sweeping and grace- 
ful lines, to lengths which suggest hight, to 


and women equal, and in his pure sight there ' skirts accommodating themselves to the undu- 








| the hope of the race. 


lating walk, with a corsage adapting itsel 
the ifthe and graceful a with youre ng 
sons permitting a display of the rounded arm 
and well-shaped shoulders. The rule to be 
followed is the rule of draped sculpture, de- 
veloping beauties and hiding, as much as pos- 
sible, deformities. Then there is the point of 
color and the limit of ornament. Then g0 
much conformity to the prevailing mode ag 
will insure immunity from ridicule. With 
these reservations why should not every sen- 
sible woman be her own Worth or Demorest? 
Fashion books are useful for their suggestions, 
It is a great mistake to get too far away from 
the mode. When a woman dresses so that 
the little boys in the street run after her, she 
is certainly dressed badly. She has violated 
the first law, which is not to attract attention, 
Nor does she want the cheap admiration of 
the theater. All character dressing off the 
boards is hopelessly vulgar. So is all dregs- 
ing for the sake of singularity. So are all af- 
fectations of juvenility. So are all little timid 
imitations of virility of attire. Oneshouldn’t 
fear being idughed at in a good cause, but 
there is no virtue per se in being ridiculous, 
All satirists have sneered at the looking- 
glass. A sensible woman will needa mirror 
in dressing, the larger the better. and two 
glasses are better than one. A study of the 
toilet does not imply vanity, only a dislike of 
being disrespectfully gazed at. The current 
law is to be accepted to a limited extent, 
But the wise woman always remembers that 
she is dressing herself, and not another per- 
son. She acquaints herself somewhat with 
the laws of contrasting and responsive color, 
She knows how much ornament she can bear, 
and whether she can venture upon ‘barbaric 
pearls and gold; whether she needs neutral 
tints or white, or the gay greens, purples, 
scarlets or blues. She knows what a classical 
head is, and will arrange her hair to suit the 
shape of her own. She knows that there is 
expression in the ear and she will not hide it. 
Jewels and flowers may not be for her. She 
is careful, because carelessness is an insult to 
others. If she is ugly, she makes the best of 
it. If she be pretty she dresses for the judi- 
cious development of her prettiness 

Is this subject really of no importance? If 
it be, then the esthetical of any class or kind 
is equally so—statuary, pictures, architecture, 
the flowers, the stars, the landscape; all the 
graces, the dignity, the general attractiveness 
of the human form divine—the light of the 
eye, the bloom of the cheek, the walk of 
Juno, the loveliness of Aphrodite, the dignity 
of Athena, the elegance of Hebe, the voice of 
Polymnia; all the fascinations of all the 
Muses and of all the Graces, all beauty is 
moral. Good taste is one of the most effec- 
tive of missionaries. Vice always degenerates 
into the coarse, the squalid, and at last the dis- 
gusting, while virtue tends equally towards 
finish and cleanliness and propriety. A wo- 
man who cares too much for bee dress may 
miss the noblest development of her nature. 
A woman who thinks too little is ungenerous 
to others and may be unjust to herself. 


Mrs. Hanarorp wished to disavow any sym- 
pathy with the idea advanced by Miss Sway- 
ze that a woman should not so dress as to 
set forth her peculiar religious views. The 
speaker referred to the Quaker dress and that 
of Sisters of Charity, holding that they had a 
perfect right to wear them. 

Mrs. Cueney wished to criticize Miss Sway- 
ze’s paper in one respect—the criticism of 
people who have seen fit to go to an extreme 
of singularity of dress, thereby becoming con- 
spicuous and attracting attention. She knew 
that Mrs. Stone and Mrs. Blake did not adopt 
the Bloomer for singularity. 

Dr. Mix wanted to say that no woman 
should ask any one for permission to enter any 
avocation. The doors stood wide open and 
all there was was to go in. In regard to 
dress, she thought every woman should be al- 
lowed to dress according to her own judg- 
ment. 

Miss May only wished to say they were 
their sisters’ keepers in regard to dress, and 
they should dress with some regard to the 
poorer class of people. 

The President announced that a paper on 
‘*‘Women in Science,’”’ by Grace Anna Lewis, 
of Philadelphia, would be read by Mrs. Han- 
aford. This paper showed the paths open to 


women in scientific pursuits, the means of ed-- 


ucation, and what ought yet to be done. It 
was an able scientific essay. 
Adjourned to 7 1-2 p. m. 





SECOND EVENING SESSION. 

The first paper read was by Miss ANNA 
Brackett, of New York, on “Organization as 
related to civilization.” She opened her paper 
by a reference to the systematic arrangement 
prevailing at the Grand Central Depot in New 
York, which she contrasted with the savage 
in his native forests, and then showed the sys- 
tem of civilization where the various trades and 
pursuits are followed, each in its place, for the 
benefit of the individual. The civilized man 
is the impersonation of all the thought, not 
only of the age, but of preceding ages. By 
becoming a part of the organized whole, he 
receives the benefit of all the progress of the 
whole. It is only when the individual rein- 
forces his strength by the power of the whole 
that he succeeds. That this is a Woman’s 
Congress does not imply that questions only 
of import to the sex shall be discussed, but it 
does imply that questions need to be discussed 
which have been neglected. But they do not 
mean to array sex against sex. There is no 
invidious line drawn between themselves and 
the men they honorand revere. Men and wo- 
men should occupy common ground. The 
woman should take her place in the line—not 
have any special favors from the men or be 
set aside as of no consequence. Then willsim- 
ple justice be done. In what womenof today 
are lacking, that they desire. They recognize 
the fact that they who speak today are not 
But they must educate 
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the girls of today to become the women of | great throbbing heart of nature. Lost to ! tiful forms and colors. 
them, the sweet and tender calm of the Ma- | 


the future. Women need organization, but it 
is not simply an external form, but each indi- 
vidual must be organized in herself. A lack 
of mental organization is her weakness. Or- 
ganization implies a number of different agents 
subordinate to a single supreme head. She 
next referred to the improved facilities for the 
education of women, and from this proceeded 
to show that many things which seem to be 
the least connected with every-day life are 
often the most necessary, as they produce 
greater organization of mind. The study of 
Latin was particularly commended on this ac- 
count. It is of the greatest importance to a 
girl in organizing her mind that she should be 
a member of some school. Many overlook 
the necessity of this. She finds herself in 
mutual relation with others and acquires a new 
significance of the rights of others. Closely 
connected with the habits of regularity is that 
of punctuality. This is far-reaching in its 
influence. We must not forget that organiza- 
tion extends to other functions besides the 
mind, but one must not usurp the place of the 
other. Indiscriminate charity was referred 
to to illustrate this point. Among the causes 
fruitful of evil is the idea that it makes little 
difference to whom the earlier training is en- 
trusted. Indiscriminate reading is another 
source of evil. It isa mother’s business to 
know what her daughter is reading. No 
words can exaggerate this evil. Libraries 
are intended for people of judgment, while 
the child should never be allowed to enter one 
except under direction. When the organiza- 
tion of the individual is as perfect as that of 
a well organized railroad, then there will be 
peace. After finishing her essay she said she 
wished to add one word to the girls of Syra- 
cuse. They should regard it just as much 
their duty to support themselves as for their 
brothers. They should do something and 
they will be happier. 

Mrs. Livermore rext addressed the audi- 
ence. Her address was delivered wholly with- 
out manuscript, and was frequently applauded. 
We hope to publish it hereafter. 


THIRD MORNING SESSION. 

The attendance at the morning session was 
large and the interest unabated. By request 
Mrs Juvi1a Warp Howe recited her ‘*Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic.” The following 
history of the hymn is given: 


Early in the war, while the troops were 
around Washington, Mrs. Howe, with some 
friends, rode out of the city to witness a re- 


_view which was broken up by the surprise 


and capture of some of our men. The car- 
riage returned to the city slowly, surrounded 
by the troops. As if by inspiration, the old 
song of ‘John Brown’’ came upon their lips 
and the strain was caught up by the hundreds 
of voices along the line. The peculiar melo- 
dy touched the poctic soul of Mrs. Jlowe, and 
she said to her friends: ‘*That isa grand mel- 
ody, it ought to have some words suited to 
these times.’’ She retired with the melody 
surging over her soul like the moans of the 
sea when bubbling over earth’s lips. Just at 
dawn next morning she awoke from an uneasy 
slumber with the first lines of that hymn 
marching in measured tread through her brain. 
It was like a grand dream. Hardly sure she 
wus awake she shook herself saying, *‘I must 
not lose this, if I go to sleep again it will not 
come back to me.” She sprang from the bed, 
and it had long been her custom during the 
infancy of her children, to have pen and ink 
handy for such occasions in order to grasp, at 
odd moments, these inspirations. The pen 
was provokingly poor, and when the song 
was complete the paper was sadly bespattered 
with ink, but she could read it. In that 
dawn of the morning of freedom to four mil- 
lions of human beings, how thrilling the 
words 

“Mine Lovee hath seen the glory of the coming of the 


rd, 
He is trampling through the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored, 
He has loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible 
swift sword 
His truth is marching on.” 


It is a song that has nestled into the patriotic 
hearts of thousands of men and women in 
America; it has embalmed the name of Julia 
Ward Howe with a fragrance that shall never 
die. If she had never written another line 
she might die content. 

Mrs. Hanarorp read the following from a 
lady in Europe: 

ART CULTURE. 

Advancement is so wedded to work that the 
one supplies the other. To discuss the ad- 
vancement of any class of things is simply 
© Sena the work they are capable of 

oing. 

Thus we, today, trusting in womanhood, 
hoping that in the “good time coming” it 
shall rise above the sins and weaknesses of 
the past, believing that as long as it suffers 
and is degraded the world feels the pain and 
the shame, if we would add to the forward 
impulse we must do so by working and by 
helping others work. 

Therefore—-asked to speak to you—I chose 
for my subject a field of work especially 
adapted to women and in which there must 
be a demand for good laborers—I mean that 
of Art Culture. 

There is no other country where so much is 
paid for pictures and so little known of them 
as ours. No country where Art enthusiasm 
Tuns so high with the few, while many even 
of the intelligent and cultivated public are 
ignorant of its most fundamental principles. 
And what makes this ignorance the more dif- 
ficult to deal with is the prevalence of the 
idea that a man is born capable of judging 
& painting or statue because he is born with 
eyes to see it. Yet how amusing it is to see 
these self-satisfied critics in the great galler- 
ies of Europe. They wander bewildered 
and confused through the immense collec 
tions. The eye takes in a thousand images 
which follow each other like the reflections 
in a mirror, leaving no trace. They cannot 
see in the dimmed old pictures the loving 
study which brought the artists near to the 





donna, type of motherhood pure and holy, 
the Christ child rebuking our soiled and hard- 
ened lives with his soft white innocence, the 
insight into character which has sent us down 
in portraits the men and women of ages past 
so real and living that they can never die. 

If they are conservative they admire all in- 
discriminately; and if radical they laugh 
with Mark Twain at all the time-stained can- 
vasses, and declare it is only necessary to ad- 
mire what is very black and very ugly, and 
your reputation as a ‘‘connoisseur”’ is estab- 
lished. Yet these people are intelligent and 
feeling enough; only they can not read a 
language whose alphabet they have never 
learned. It is like giving a volume of Dante 
to one unacquainted with Italian. For Art is 
a language which speaks indeed to every one, 
but is rightly understood only by those who 
are familiar with its grammar and diction- 
ary. 

‘The reason of this common ignorance is 
very evident to any one who looks at our 
schools. Drawing is almost always consid- 
ered a ‘‘fancy study;” and while other teach- 
ers are expected to be thoroughly educated in 
the branches they undertake to impart, the 
drawing teacher is only required to show some 
“charming sketches” and have a certain hand- 
iness with her pencil and her qualification is 
proved, though she may be ignorant of the 
first principles of art. So it works around in 
a circle, the public asking no more of the 
teachers, and they teaching the children, who 
are to be the public by and by, to be satisfied 
with so little. 

Meanwhile there are among the children 
some endowed with a natural attraction for all 
that is beautiful, keenly alive to noble forms 
and delicate tints and the sentiments convey- 
ed by them. Enthusiastic and reverent, such 
are born to be real Art teachers, helping others 
to see what unhelped they would never have 
perceived. But through the egotism of youth 
they more frequently imagine themselves 
born to be artists, mistaking their apprecia- 
tive ability for creative ability. So the world 
is filled with weak pictures, and they who, 
working in their true place, would have lifted 
the standard of Art, and consequently of life, 
have lowered it. 

To become a good drawing teacher a spe- 
cial training is needed, First one must draw 
well, and second one must criticize well; hand 
and judgment must be equally cultivated, and 
it is so one that it is impossible to judge of 
one branch without an acquaintance with all. 
Painting, sculpture and architecture, the sis 
ter arts, go ever hand-in-hand. 


To draw well is to express form truthfully, 
vigorously and delicately. To be able to do 
this requires continued and faithful study 
and practice. The best means is drawing 
from the master pieces of ancient art, plaster 
casts of which are within the reach of every 
school. Thus the eye becomes accustomed to 
beautiful forms, and the hand trained to re- 
peat them. Casts have an advantage over 
natural objects in being motionless and sim- 
ply white, so the beginner can study as long 
and faithfully as he will, without being con- 
fused by color, or altogether bewildered by 
changing outlines. But for the true compre- 
hension and expression of the beauties of na- 
ture or of Greek art, it is necessary to be 
more than mere faithful copyists. ‘To under- 
stand the beauties of a face—much more of a 
whole figure--we must know the physical con- 
struction of the body. We shall never be 
able to distinguish between the truth and sim- 
plicity of natural attitudes, and the falsity of 
model poses—the vigor of forms where the 
shape and position of the muscles correspond 
to the motion, and the weakness of those 
where this is not the case, without a good 
knowledge of anatomy. Weshall never know 
what are the fundamental forms which must 
be in every face and figure, and what the ac- 
cidental ones of the individual model, with- 
out this most important of studies. Especial- 
ly important is a thorough knowledge of the 
skeleton and its movements, as this deter- 
mines the motions and proportions of the en- 
tire body. Intimately connected with an- 
atomy is proportion, a much vexed question. 
Since the ‘‘vanon of Polycletes,” the system 
of proportion to which the Greek sculptors 
were obliged to conform their works, was lost 
in the dusk of the ages, artists have been 
seeking in vain to find a system to which all 
would assent. The amount of writing on the 
subject is at first perplexing. But upon clos- 
er examination one finds that amid all the 
seeming confusion, the differences lie mostly 
in detail, and there are certain grand —— 

les of proportion which are universally ac- 
Sowtetenl and found exemplified in every 
figure which we call beautiful. The knowl- 
edge of these is a great help to both students 
and teachers, enabling them to correct faults 
in their own works, and to discover the faults 
in the work of others. The knowledge of 
perspective is also very important. No one 
can draw out-doors, where he must represent 
on his paper objects at different distances and 
angles, without danger of making blunders, if 
he be ignorant of perspective, and the danger 
becomes imminent if he attempt the interior 
of a house with its many straight lines. I 
know a picture by Jane Stone, which, in spite 
of wonderful color and vigor of drawing, is 
painful to look at, because you expect every 
moment that the walls of the room will fall— 
only a fault in perspective, but enough to 
spoil the effect of the whole picture. 

Since the Greeks, favored by peculiar cli- 
mate, institutions and circumstances, brought 
the study of the beautiful to a point which 
has never been reached in later times, they 
have remained the masters of the world in 
art, through all the ages. And whoever 
would appreciate beauty and nature, and help 
others todoso, must sit at their feet and learn 
of them. Notin the spirit of a copyist, for they 
are not to be imitated. But in the spirit of 
the child coming with simple, trustful heart to 
its master, saying, Show me the way by which 
you have reached the heart of nature. To 
comprehend the mission of Art in the world, 
and to see what is needed to turn our modern 
Art into right channels, from which, alas, it 
too often strays, we must know the whole 
history of Art in former ages—what influences 
have elevaied and depressed it; what are the 
signs of its progress or decay; what the man- 
ifestations of its highest and noblest times. 

Perspective auatomy and proportion, even 
drawing so far as it is imitative, are after all 
only mechanical means. They are the ser- 
vants of the masters, absolutely necessary to 
him, yet always servants. The true aim of 


Art is to express beautiful ideas through beau- | 





t 4 Undoubtedly of first 
importance is the idea. Yet, how pitiful to 
see a thought which we will acknowledge as 
great and good, made ridiculous by ignorance 
or carelessness of the means of expression, 
and how more than pitiful to see a trivial or 
vulgar thought made striking and attractive 
by extraordinary beauty of form and color. 
Our sense of harmony is shocked as if we had 
heard the tender devotion of Cordelia or Juliet 
told in doggerel rhyme, or old Mother Hub- 
bard translated into hexameters. And worse 
still, our sense of morality is shocked at the 
good made a laughing stock and the trivial 
exalted into importance. 

Yet, in the present condition of the things, 
when an ignorant public makes ignorant de- 
mands upon the artist, and they, driven by 
necessity or desire for fame, take the nearest 
road to popularity, Art is in constant danger 
of being degraded, and it is only the appear- 
ance of an occasional genius great enough 
to love beauty for its own sake, and to com- 
pel others to acknowledge the worth of his 
work, which saves it from decline. But 
when, as the result of proper training in the 
schools, public opinion is no longer time-serv- 
ing and capricious, but based upon the great 
and unchangeable principles, then none but 
noble work will be demanded, and the good 
—— playing back and forth from artist to 
public, and from public to artist again, shall 
raise Art to its true place, and make it a help 
and incentive to all that is elevated in hu- 
manity. E. R. Corrin. 

‘Zurich, August 21, 1875. 

“Art as a Promoter of Civilization,” was 
the theme of Grace Biss, of St. Louis. The 
paper was read by Mrs. Anna RanDALu 
Dieut, of New York. The progress of Art 
in ancient Greece and Rome was traced. 

Mrs. Kate N. Doaeert, of Chicago, also 
read a paper concerning Art. The grand ob- 
ject was to concentrate the Art element in the 
country for practical effort. The seed must 
be sown immediately. We must instruct our 
own eyes, cultivate our own tastes, and learn 
the laws of colors for ourselves. Clubs for 
the study of Art should be everywhere estab- 
lished; photographs should be bought and 
books purchased. A few dollars will provide 
materials for months of study. In cities 
where Art schools are already established, 
great benefits can be derived at very small 
cost. 

Debate followed the presentation of the 
abeve papers. Mrs. Morse, wife of a promi- 
nent New York artist, thought we were too 
busy with the practical to appreciate art as it 
should be appreciated. She defended chromos 
on account of their beauty and cheapness; 
they did not injure real art. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe suggested the fol- 
lowing programme for the formation of art 
groups of the Woman's Congress: 

Under this head it is proposed to initiate a 
new effort to carry the civilizing influence of 
art into those parts of country in which it 
has, at present, no valid representation. 

In commencing this labor it will be impor- 
tant for us to consider art, not as the minister 
of luxury, but as the outward embodiment of 
all that is spiritually beautiful. Praise and 
emolument may result from the exercise of a 

aying talent in any of the arts and design. 
But those who work ey for these fail 
to carry the ministration of art to its highest 
position. Aside from the philosophy of art, 
its beneficial agency in society is founded upon 
the influence of thoughtful pleasures in over- 
coming the taste for mere gratification of pas- 
sion and sensation. Women in other depart- 
ments are taking hold of the problem of ed- 
ucation, and are grappling bravely with its 
difficulties. But they have nowhere a finer 
or more congenial task than that of weaving 
across a continent this subtle web of the study 
and recognition of the beautiful. 

It is felt that this Woman’s Congress has a 
part to take in this important and happy 
work. Anticipating the formation of a spe- 
cial group of workers in this direction, we will 
only suggest the following initiatory steps. 
Let the Congress endeavor to recognize in 
every state an art agent, living in some im- 
portant town. The duty of this agent should 
be to gather about her a group of ladies who 
shall provide, in such measure and time as 
they shall be able, for art readings, lectures, 
exhibitions, for art tuition, and for the ordi- 
nary supplying of such objects of art as the 
taste and finances of the place may command. 
The agency thus formed shall gradually ex- 
tend its action by judicious correspondence to 
the other towns of the state, in each of which 
auxiliary groups aay beformed. These state 
associations shall carry on this business in the 
way found by them to be the most suitable 
and practicable. They shall, however, report 
annually to the Art Group of the Woman’s 
Congress, and aid its members in revising the 
form and method in which the subject of art 
shall be brought before the annual meeting of 
the Congress. 

Miss Brackett, Mrs. Ames and JENNIE 
Coriins addressed the Congress at some 
length, when Miss Brackett criticised Boston 
quite pleasantly buat pointedly, while Mrs. 
Cheney and Miss Collins sprang to the defense 
of the “Hub” with alacrity and spirit. 

Adjourned to half-past 2 r. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The first paper of the afternoon was by 
Mrs. Miter, of Geneva, N. Y. read by Mrs. 
Howe. Mrs. Miller is a daughter of the la 


Gerrit Smith. . 
SCIENCE IN THE KITCHEN. 

“Man” is defined as the only animal that 
cooks his food.” It has been said that good 
cooking is the first element of civilization, 
and the better the cooking the higher the 

ivilization. 
. Says Dr. Willard Parker, of New York: 
“If you wish your son to be a tiger, feed him 
on meat; if you wish him to be a lamb, give 
him bread and milk.”? Says another: ‘‘Tell 
me what a man eats and I will tell you what 
he is.”” . 

May I ask if we are not quite as dependent 
on the quality and preparation of the food we 
eat, as on its distinctive nature? Are not 
the dishes of our tables wholesome or burtful, 
as the ingredients are good or poor, and as 





they are well or illy prepared? Let us take | 
the beefsteak, bread, and rice of daily use; 
does not a thick tender beefsteak, well broiled, 
rare, and served hot, simply in its own juice, 
give strength of body and corresponding 
buoyancy of spirits, while on the other hand 
a thin tough beefsteak, fried until its flavor is 
gone, and served luke warm, half covered 
with fat, cause weakness of body, depression 
of spirits, and irritability of temper? Does 
not bread made from good flour, mixed with 
the right proportions of salt, yeast and water, 
then raised, baked and properly cooled, grati 
fy the taste and easily accomplish its work of 
nutrition? How striking in contrast is that 
bread made of poor flour, mixed without re- 
gard to proportions, allowed to stand until its 
sweetness is nut only gone but has given place 
to an acidity which is more than destroyed 
by an over quantity of soda, then, insufficient- 
ly baked and when taken from the oven so 
covered that the crust becomes soaked losing 
all its crispness! This bread is eaten from 
sheer necessity, and its assimilation is labored 
and meagre. Does not good rice, (used as a 
vegetable) well washed and so boiled that 
every grain stands out white and alone, tempt 
one by its mere beauty to appropriate its 
nutritive qualities? Whereas poor rice, un- 
washed, boiled into a soggy bluish mass, is so 
unattractive, that if eaten at all, itis without 
that relish which adds so greatly to the good 
effect of food. 

Is it not strange that we should intrust this 
important science of cooking, on which de- 
pends life, health and happiness, to ignorant 
women whose only interest in the work is that 
it brings them money? Not that they are to 
blame, poor things! Money is the great ne- 
cessity of their existence. Clothes, food and 
shelter they must have, and a surplus to meet 
the demands of their loving hearts, which are 
ever pleading for the parents in the old coun- 
try. They work laboriously and faithfully in 
the darkness of their ignorance; it is hard 
for them and hard for us, and with many la- 
dies who know no more of cooking than do 
the servants they employ, a good share of 
life is spent in complainings, which result 
only in mutual dissatisfaction and torment. 

Why should we live in this miserable way 
when the means for improvement are within 
our reach? Let us establish schools for the 
thorough training of girls, ané boys, too, in 
this most fascinating and essential of all sci- 
ences that concern the household. These 
schoo's might be kept in connection with res- 
taurants or boarding houses, by intelligent, 
practical cooks who would work with their 
pupils in the kitchen, showing them the vari- 
ous effects of heat, in baking, boiling, broil- 
ing, frying and stewing, on meats, vegetables, 
fruits, flour and meal. ‘They would also open 
to them all the mysteries of breakfast, dinner 
and tea; not failing to teach them what to do 
with the surplus of each meal, that nothing 
may be wasted. At the same time special at- 
tention would be given to the neatness of per- 
son, cleanliness of the kitchen and all uten- 
sils, and the careful handling of everything 
that is used. In addition to this practical 
teaching, two hours should be spent every 
day in oral instruction—in answering ques- 
tions from the class and in general remarks. 

The course of teaching might be completed 
in three months and pupils received on the 
terms of ordinary apprentices. As an incen- 
tive for passing this course there should be a 
promise of higher wages, but only on condi- 
tion of baving received a certificate of full 
qualification for all the duties of a cook. 
Higher wages would be most cheerfully giv- 
en—not only for the satisfaction of knowing 
that this most important department of house- 
keeping is under intelligent direction, and that 
the meals are henceforth to be inviting and 
palatable, but also for the assurance that 
care, neatness and economy are to rule; noth- 
ing to be wasted by experiment. Bits of 
bread, remains of joints and vegetables, and 
even of desserts, all brought into use in tempt- 
ing and excellent dishes. No half-used can of 
tomato left to become deleterious from the tin 
when exposed to the air; no pickles made 
green by the use of a brass kettle; none of 
the small fruits discolored and injured by 
standing in tin, and no surplus use of soda to 
destroy the flavor of bread. No more anxie- 
ty about the safety of household stores such 
as flour, sugar, spices, meats, milk, &c.—all 
being carefully guarded against dust, insects, 
and the extremes of heat and cold. No more 
wasting of coal and destroying stoves and 
ranges by excessive heat. No one would ob- 
ject to paying higher wages for this release 
from the long line of trials that follow in the 
train of ignorance. *Who would not consider 
money well spent in thus securing peace of 
mind and security of spirit? Would they not 
also gladly make their kitchens more attrac- 
tive, admitting as much light as possible, and 
keeping them well painted and whitewashed. 

Let the kitchen be directed by intelligence 
and skill, and it becomes ‘ta well spring of 
joy’? to the whole house! We must have 
good tables if we would have health, happi- 
ness and refinement, Not that the tables 
should groan with rich and costly viands—not 
that there should be a great variety; but the 
two, three, or four dishes should be well cho- 
sen and perfect of their kind, both in the 
cooking and the serving. This in connection 
with the neatness and order which are indis- 
pensable to the comforts of the table, will 
give it the high rank to which itis so justly 
entitled. That it is a great péwerin the fam- 
ily, all must admit, whether for evil or good 
depends not only on the manners and conver- 
sation of those who surround it, but also on 
the preparation, arrangement and appearance 
of the dishes. If poorly cooked and badly 
served the influence is on the side of evil; but 
if well cooked, savory and inviting, the effect 
is to scatter clouds and gather sunshine; and 
if itis our habit to eat moderately and slow- 
ly, this influence will deepen into our lives, 
helping to make them genial, loving and 
strong. 


Mrs. Vartey, of Oakland, California, had 


sent a paper on ‘Kitchen Chemistry,” which 
was read by Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl. 


Mrs. Pror. Cutter, of Illinois, wished to 
say that the government has been extremely 
liberal in establishing farmer’s colleges, and 
she had urged that in these colleges there 
should be a department devoted to kitchen 
chemistry. 

Mrs. Livermore said she had hoped that 
Mrs. Cutler would tell that she was a profes- 


——— 
in that institution there was a department de 
voted to domestic economy. 


Mrs. Livermore read a letter from Catma- 
rine E. Beecuer, as follows: 


There are facts to be found in the reports 
of our city schools which demand immediate 
attention. In these schools the daughters of 
the industrial classes find no education which 
proues them for their future profession as 

ousekeepers, or as servants, or as mothers, 
or as nurses of young children, or as nufses 
of the sick. There is no employment for 
which they are trained except that of teach- 
ing, and it is shown that not one in ten who 
are seeking such employment can gain it, 
Thus ninety-nine in every hundred are disap- 

ointed, and have no preparation for any other 

usiness. Our young girls are made to go 
through long courses in arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, po | other studies which fit men for 
their professions, and nothing is taught that 
trains a woman for her profession. Thus 
Woman’s work is treated as of little value, is 
degraded and given over to the ignorant and 
unskilled. The following are views of some 
of our wisest educators and philanthropists 
on this subject. 

In the report of the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education for 1872-3, I find the follow- 
ing from Prof. Agassiz, who was educated in 
the best institutions of Germany, and has 
since resided in Massachusetts. 

“Tam telling my friends in Massachusetts 
a very bitter thing, and I have become bolder 
and bolder in saying that Iam under the im- 
prestion that the whole system of popular ed- 
ucation is superannuated; that what is taught 
is no - - the food which the rising genera- 
tion really wants most, and that the knowl- 
edge taught is not the best; so that I would 
change both the substance and the methods 
of the common schools.” 

Horace Greeley presents a similar view more 
in detail, as follows: 

“This very day there are thousands of refined 
and expensively educated women vainly seek- 
ing employment. Yet every one of them 
could find employment and high wages had 
she been trained to be a skillful and scientific 
cook. Our cooking now ts done chiefly by 
the ignorant, and the results are simply abom- 
inable. Our city spends yearly, fifty millions 
for food, and at least ten millions is squan- 
dered in bad and wasteful cooking, besides 
the waste of health and comfort. Paris is 
better fed than New York on three-fourths 
the amount of raw food, because the art of 
cooking is almost a liberal profession, receiv- 
ing high salaries; while even men of rank 
and literary culture devise and compound 
food that is economical, appetizing, and 
healthful. Butit is said ‘cookery with us is 
vulgar and repulsive.’ True, the labor of 
ignorant boors and slaves has made it so; but 
if refined and energetic women would detere 
mine to raise this employment to the dignity 
of an art and science, millions would be 
saved, and thousands of fine women find ag 
honorable and remunerative profession. The 
same might be said of many other employ- 
ments suitable for women that are degraded 
by ignorance and vulgarity, which, if taught 
‘scientifically in our public schools, would 
confer honor and wealth on thousands of 
women now pining or perishing in poverty.” 

The writer has p Aad some of the most 
respected teachers of our public schools, as to 
the practicability of having them so modi- 
fied as to have industrial training for girls in 
away made apart. The following methods 
have been suggested: 

1. To have half day pupils, who, in the 
first half of school hours, shall have regular 
lessons, and the rest of their time be devoted 
to industrial training, commencing with sew- 
ing, and increasing the industrial department 
graduaily, as means are offered. 

2. To secure another class of school books 
which shall embrace only such portions of 
those now used as are suited to a woman’s 
business as housekeeper, and omit many dif- 
ficult exercises in arithmetic, algebra, geog- 
raphy, &c., which, if needed for men's pro- 
fessions, are not for Woman’s. Then to have 
the profits of such books secured for the ben- 
efit of women teachers, by providing a house 
for them when worn out, by labor or sickness, 

8. To have endowments provided for wo- 
men in the public schools, as they have been 
for the colleges and professional schools for 
men. Large endowments have often been 
sought and obtained from Christian women 
to aid in preparing men for their professions, 
Schools for training ministers, schools of law, 
schools of medicine, agricultural schools for 
farmers, and schools of technology for me- 
chanics abound. Our National and State 
legislatures also have given liberally for men’s 
professional schools and colleges. Is it not 
proper for women to ask similar benefactions 
for their own profession, now so neglected? 
Will not the city fathers thus be influenced 
to provide for their daughters as well as for 
their sons? Will not the ministers of Christ, 
who are the special guardians of the most neg- 
lected ones, plead for this cause in the church- 
es as they often have done for men’s colleges? 
Will not both the secular and religious press 
lend their aid by facts and discussions, till 
some efficient plan shail make our beautiful 
city not only the “City of Churches,’ but 
the ‘‘City of Modern Public Schools.” 

The following are topics which I hoped to 
present personally for discussion by the Wo- 
man’s Congress: 

1, Some method of uniting in one organi- 
zation existing associations for the relief and 
advancement of women, and then having the 
Woman’s Journat the organ of the union. 

2. Some method of securing the intyoduc- 
tion of industrial training for Woman’s pro- 
fession into our public schools. 

8. Some method of securing the co-opera- 
tion of the clergy and Christian women of 
our churches in the supervision of our public 
schools, and especially in the efforts to pro- 
mote industrial training. 

4. Some method of making our school books 
a source of income for the relief of over- 
worked women teachers, and of securing to 
them a health establishment where rest and 
curative methods are provided, and which 
may also be made a home for disabled home- 
less teachers. 

5. Some method of introducing moral and 
religious training into public schools that 
will be satisfactory to all Christian denomi- 
nations. 

I find myself unable to make any commu- 
nication to the Congress, and all I propose is 
a committee of that body to consult with the 





sor in the Illinois Industrial College, and that 


[ContTinvED on Pace 351.] 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Oct. 30, 1875. 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
— will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 














Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his 
gabscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be ad 
to Box 4297, Boston. 

one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
fw howd , at $2.50 for -t+~ A wili five a Wil- 
ox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 

All communications for the WOMAN's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN’s 
* JOURNAL. 


atin 

Bubscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 








Annual Meeting 


AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
will hold its seventh ANNUAL MEETING for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of business, in 
New Yorn, Wednesday and Thursday, November 
17 and 18, at Steinway HALL, commencing Wed- 
nesday evening at 7.30 o’clock. Reports of auxiliary 
State Societies during the past year will be render. 
ed. Bishop Gilbert Haven will preside and deliver 
the opening address. 

The following auxiliary State Societies should be 
represented by their accredited delegates, viz.: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, 
Tllinois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, Uregon 
and California. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure rep- 
esentation by their full quota of delegates, corres- 
ponding in number to the Congressional delegations 
of their respective States; and in every State where 
no such Societies exist, all friends of Woman Suf- 
frage who concur in the objects and methods of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association are respect- 
fully invited to organize in their respective localities 
and elect delegates. 

This year is especially valuable tous, The Centen- 
nial celebration is coming to give proper honor to 
men who claimed a hundred years ago just what 
Woman Suffragists claim now. A rare opportunity 
is thus furnished us to show the justice of our cause. 

A Presidential election is approaching. Old party 
lines are changing and old political issues are pas- 
sing away. Now is the time to strike. Man’s ex- 
tremity may become Woman's opportunity. Let ev- 
ery State Legislature be requested to enact a law 
next winter, giving women Suffrage in Presidentlal 
elections, and to so amend their State Constitutions 
as to abolish all political distinctions on account of 
Sex. 

Come, then, friends of Equal Rights, to our Annu- 
a) Convention! Help establish Impartial Suffrage, 
and thus check the deterioration of politics, restore 
the supremacy of morals in public and private life, 
and redeem the future of the great American Repub- 


lic. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 
GILBERT HAVEN, President. 
Lucy Srone, Chairman Ex. Com. 


‘THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


There are now not quite three weeks left 
before the Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be heid. 
It is important that the auxiliary societies 
should have their delegates chosen, and the 
report of the work of their societies during 
the year ready to present. 

This meeting is one of the most important 
that we can ever hold. Its nearness to the Cen- 
tennial, and the fact that our claim is precise- 
ly that which our ancestors made a hundred 
years ago, gives us a vantage ground which, 
if fully improved, ought to put our question 
a whole age onward, 

Come then, believers in the self-evident 
truths of the Declaration of Independence 
and in the equal human rights of woman; 
come from the East, from the West, from the 
North, and from the South, and help to swell 
the influence of our Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing. It is expected that rooms will be secur- 
ed at the St. Denis Hotel, where meals are 
served on the European plan, and where the 
friends from every section, can confer and 
make acquaintance with each other. _L. s. 
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OUR LAST WORD BEFORE ELECTION. 


Next Tuesday an election will occur, in Mas- 
sachusetts, which will choose the men who 
will decide, next winter, whether the intelli- 
gent women of this Commonwealth shall or 
shall not vote in the Presidential election of 
1876. We trust that every friend of Woman 
Suffrage will vote as, in his judgment, will 
best promote this greatest and most impera- 
tive political reform. 

In accordance with the resolutions adopted 
at our recent State Convention, we offer no 
advice, in regard to the choice of Governor, 
as between Wendell Phillips or John I. Baker, 
both of them pronounced Suffragists upon 
platforms silent in regard to Equal Rights for 
women, or Alexander H. Rice, who is neither 
a pronounced Suffragist nor an opponent, 
but who is nominated upon a Woman Suffrage 
platform by the party which contains a large 
majority of our friends, and who has accepted 
that platform ‘‘and every word there is in it.” 

In regard to State officers, we hope that the 
Suffrage Republicans of Massachusetts will 
vote for John E. Fitzgerald, the Democratic 
candidate for Auditor, because he has been 
for years an outspoken and conspicuous cham- 








pion of Woman Suffrage and of the right of 
women to serve on School Committees, and is 
in all respects competent for the position. 

But it is in the choice of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives that our friends should especially 
discriminate. Ascertain, before election day, 
how the candidates of both parties in your 
district stand on the Suffrage question, and 
vote accordingly. The time has come to 
force men in public life to take sides on the 
Suffrage issue, and to break party lines and 
scratch party tickets, whenever Suffrage can 
thereby be promoted. Let the Suffragists of 
Massachusetts do this, next Tuesday, and 
Woman Suffrage will be made a practical is- 
sue next winter. H. B. B. 





A PRO-SLAVERY MOB FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Forty yeare ago, on the 21st of this month, 
a mob of*‘gentlemen of property and standing” 
in Boston, broke up a meeting of the Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, and dragged Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison through the streets of the city, at 
the peril of his life, all for the sake of hush- 
ing every voice, and of putting down every 
influence that dared to oppose itself to the 
system of slavery. 

A few of the incidents of this mob are worth 
repeating, as showing how violence and pas- 
sion, though they may seem to triumph, are yet 
sure in the end to go under, and also to give 
a glimpse of what the early abolitionists en- 
dured. Political parties and religious sects 
were on the side of slavery. The very air 
seemed to hold a threat for every one who 
dared to side with the slaves. The Governor 
of Virginia had tried to have the Liberator 
suppressed. But the Mayor of Boston had 
hunted for it, and, when he found it, sent word 
to the Governor of Virginia, that it was too 
insignificant to notice. George Thompson, of 
England, had come over to help the Abolition- 
ists, and was hailed as ‘‘a British emissary,” 
and his presence was made a pretext for vio- 
lent assaults, Oct. 21, upon the abolitionists. 

The Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society 
having been denied the use of several other 
places, met that day in a small hall, No. 46 
Washington Street. Mr. Garrison’s office 
was in the same building. The street was 
packed, and the outcries of the mob were 
various. 

The ladies’ meeting had been called to or- 
der. The rioters were pressing up the stair- 
way, while the President, Miss Mary Parker, 
was engaged in prayer, ina strong clear voice. 
One who was present, said, “I shall never 
forget it. It was thrilling beyond description ; 
evincing the utmost trust in God, and a com- 
plete serenity of soul, as she ‘thanked God, 
that while there were many to molest, there 
were none to make afraid.’ ” 

The Mayor of the city soon after entered 
the hall, and received some important sugges- 
tions from the ladies in reference to his civil 
duties. The following conversation took place. 

Mayor.—“‘Go home ladies, go home.” 

President. —**W hat renders it necessary that 
we should go home?” 

Mayor.—‘‘lam mayor of the city and I can- 
not now explain,—but will call upon you this 
evening.” 

President.—“If the ladies will be seated we 
will take the sense of the meeting.” 

Mayor.—‘*Don't stop ladies, go home.” 

President. —‘*Will the ladies listen to a let- 
ter addressed to the Society by Francis Jack- 
son, Esq.?” 

Mayor.—‘‘Ladies, do you wish to see a scene 
of bloodshed and confusion? if not, go home.” 

One of the Ladies.— ‘**Mr. Lyman, your per- 
sonal friends are the instigators of the mob, 
have you ever used your personal influence 
with them?” ° 

Mayor.—‘‘I have no personal friends; I am 
merely an official. Indeed, ladies, you must 
retire.—It is dangerous to remain.” 

Lady.—*‘If this is the last bulwark of free- 
dom, we may as well die here as anywhere.”’ 

Wendell Philips said, alluding to this event, 
‘‘There is nothing braver than that in the his- 
tory of the Long Parliament or of the Roman 
Senate.” 

The meeting was to commence at three 
o’clock, p. m. In Mr. Garrison’s account of 
it, he says: ‘Notwithstanding the presence 
and frantic behavior of the rioters in the 
hall, the meeting was regularly called to or- 
der by the President, Miss Mary Parker. She 
then read a select, and exceedingly appropri- 
ate portion of Scripture, and offered up a fer- 
vent prayer to God for direction and succor, 
and the forgiveness of enemies and revilers. 


. It was an awful, sublime and soul-thrilling 


scene—enough, one would suppose, to melt 
adamantine hearts, and make even fiends of 
darkness stagger and retreat. Indeed the 
clear, untremulous voice of that Christian her- 
oine in prayer, occasionally awed the ruffians 
into silence, and was heard distinctly even in 
the midst of their hisses, yells and curses—for 
they could not long silently endure the agony 
of conviction, and their conduct became fu- 
rious. They now attempted to break down 
the partition, and partially succeeded; Uut 
that little band of women still maintained 
their ground unshrinkingly, and endeavored 
to transact their business. Two or three con- 
stables having cleared the hall and staircase 
of the mob, ‘“‘the ladies adjourned to meet at 
the house of one of their number for the com- 
pletion of their business; but as they passed 





through the crowd, they were greeted with 
taunts, hisses and cheers of mobocratic tri- 
umph.”’ 

Mr. Garrison continues: 

‘An assault was now made upon the door 
of the office, the lower panel of which was in- 
stantly dashed to pieces. Stooping down and 
glaring upon me, as I sat at the desk writing 
an account of the riot to a distant friend, the 
ruffians cried out —‘*There he is!—That’s 
Garrison! Out with the scoundrel!” &c., &c. 
Turning to Mr. Charles C. Burleigh, I said 
‘You may as well open the door and let them 
come in and do their worst.”’ But he, with great 
presence of mind, went out, locked the door, 
and put the key in his pocket, and by his ad- 
mirable firmness succeeded in keeping the of- 
five safe.”.... 

But the cry for “‘Garrison! Garrison! Out 
with him! Lynch him!” rose on the air, but was 
hushed for a moment while the mob shattered 
into a thousand pieces the Anti-slavery sign 
from the office, and then again an infuriated 
yell went up for Garrison. It was clear that 
the mob would not leave, so long as Mr. Gar- 
rison remained in the building. It was im- 
possible to leave by the front door by reason 
of the crowd which thronged the passage. 
Mr. Garrison thus describes his exit: 


“Preceded by my faithful and beloved 
friend, J. R. C., I dropped from a back .win- 
dow on to a shed and narrowly escaped falling 
to the ground. We entered into a carpenter’s 
shop, through which we attempted to get into 
Wilson’s Lane, but found our retreat cut off 
by the mob. ‘They raised a shout as svon as 
we came in sight, but the workmen promptly 
closed the door, which kept them at bay fora 
time, and thus kindly afforded me an opportu- 
nity to find some passage. We then went up 
stairs and finding a vacancy in one corner of 
the room, I got into it, and a young man piled 
up some boards infront of me to shield me 
from observation. In a few minutes several 
ruffians broke in. . . . On seeing me, several 
of the rioters raised a yell and furiously drag- 
ged me to the window with the intention of 
hurling me from that hight to the ground; 
but one of them relented and said, ‘Don’t let 
us kill him outright.’ So they drew me back 
and coiled a rope about my person—probably 
to drag me through the streets. I bowed to 
the mob, and, requesting them to wait patient- 
ly, went down upon a ladder that was raised 
for the purpose. I fortunately extricated my 
self from the rope and was seized by two or three 
powerful men to whose muscular energy I am 

robably indebted for my preservation. They 
ed me along bareheaded (for I had lost my 
hat) through a mighty crowd, evet and anon 
shouting, ‘He shan’t be hurt!’ ‘You shan’t 
hurt him!’ ‘Heisan American!’ This seem- 
ed to excite sympathy in the crowd, and they 
reiterated the cry, ‘He shan’t behurt!’ I was 
thus conducted through Wilson’s Lane into 
State Street, in the rear of the City Hall, and 
upon that consecrated spot, the ground of 
which was once stained with the blood of the 
first martyrs in the cause of liberty and inde- 

ndence by the memorable massacre of 1775, 

was made an object of scorn and derision. 
My body was denuded of a large portion of its 
covering in the presence of thousands of my 
fellow citizens, Orders were given to carry 
me to the mayor’s office in the City Hall. As 
we approached the south door the mayor at- 
tempted to protect me by his presence, but, as 
he was unassisted by the show of any authori- 
ty or force, he was quickly thrust aside. 

And now came a tremendous rush on the 
part of the mob to prevent my entering the 
hall. For a moment the contest was dubious, 
but my sturdy supporters carried me safely 
up to the mayor’s room. Having had my 
clothes rent asunder, one individual lent me a 
pair of pantaloons, another a coat, a third a 
stock, a fourth a cap, as a substitute for my 
lost hat. After a consultation of fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes the mayor and his advisers came 
to the singular conclusion that the building 
would be endangered by my continuing in it, 
and that the preservation of my life depended 
upon committing me to jail, ostensibly as a 
disturber of the peace. A hack was got in 
readiness at the door to receive me, and, sup- 
ported by Sheriff Parker and Ebenezer Bai 
ley, Esq. (the mayor leading the way), I 
succeeded in getting into it without much 
difficulty, as I was not readily indentified in 
my new garb. Now came a scene that baffles 
my power of description. The mob rushed 
like a whirlwind upon the frail vehicle in 
which I sat and endeavored to drag me out of 
it. Escape seemed impossible. They clung’ 
to the wheels, dashed open the doors, seized 
hold of the horses and tried to upset the car- 
riage. They were, however, vigorously re- 
pulsed by the police, and the driver, lustily 
using his whip upon the horses and the heads 
of the rioters, happily made an opening through 
the crowd and drove at a tremendous speed 
to Leverett street. ... In a few minutes I 
was lacked up in a cell, safe from my perse- 
cutors, accompanied by two delightful asso- 
ciates, a good conscience and a clear mind. 
In the course of the evening several friends 
came to my grated window tosympathize and 
rejoice with me, with whom I held pleasant 
conversation until the hour of retirement 
when I threw myself upon my prison bed and 
slept tranquilly. 

In the morning I awoke quite refreshed, 
and after eating an excellent breakfast, fur- 
nished by the kindness of my keeper, I in- 
scribed upon the walls of my cell the follow- 
ing lines: 

**William Lloyd Garrison was put into this 
cell, Wednesday, Pr. m., Oct. 21, 1835, to save 
him from the violence of a respectable and 
influential mob who sought to destroy him for 
preaching the abominable and dangerous doc- 
trine thatall men are born free and equal, 
and that all oppression is hateful in the sight 
of God. Hail Columbia! Cheers for the au- 
tocrat of Russia and the sultan of Turkey! 
Reader, let this inscription remain till the last 
slave in this despotic land is loused from his 
fetters.” 


Thus, forty years ago, a howling mob raged 
through the streets of Boston, blind with 
fury against the man who dared to demand 
freedom for the slaves. But the slaves are 
free, and today, foremost among the names 
which are now and will be forever held in 
proud and grateful remembrance, is that of 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

The history contains an open lesson for 
those who work for true principles. L. 8. 





THE THIRD CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 


“Quorum pars fui.” 

The third Congress of Women, appointed 
to be held in Syracuse, N. Y., assembled 
punctually on the morning of Wednesday, 
Oct. 18, at Wieting Opera House. The roll- 
call attested the presence of forty members, 
a number which was somewhat augmented by 
later arrivals. The attendance included mem- 
bers from many regions of country; the 
largest delegations were from New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago. 

The first session was an executive one, de- 
voted principally to the discussion of the 
Constitution as amended by the labor of a 
Committee specially appointed, more than a 
year before, for that purpose. The public 
Sessions of the Congress opened at 2.30 Pp. m. 
of the same day; the first thing in order after 
a few moments of silent prayer, being the ad- 
dress of the President, Prof. Maria Mitchell 
of Vassar College. The topic of Education 
was the first on the list, and was happily in- 
troduced by Mrs. E. D. Cheney of Boston, 
who read an excellent paper on ‘*The relation 
of women to the public schools.”” The other 
papers given under this head were from Miss 
Mary F. Eastman of Lowell, Mass., and Miss 
Anna C. Brackett of N. Y. Both of these 
papers were suggestive and valuable. Miss 
Brackett’s on ‘‘Ofganization in its relation to 
Life,’’ was the longer and more elaborate of 
the two. 

The second set of topics on the programme 
were grouped under the head of ‘*Professions 
and employments open to women.” These 
were treated of by Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, 
in a paper on ‘Statistics of the Woman Min- 
istry.” by Mrs. L ©. Croly, of New York, 
who gave us ‘Statistics of Women in Journal- 
ism,” and by Mrs. M. Louise Thomas of 
Philadelphia, who gave us some interesting 
statements of the success of women in agri- 
culture. A letter was also read from Mrs. S. 
C. Bond of Boston, narrating the studies and 
experiences which led her after her husband's 
death, to take his place in the well-known 
firm of Bond & Sons, by whom so large a 
number of the chronometers in use in nautical 
life are regulated, and kept in repair. 

Under the head of Finance, Mrs. S. M. C. 
Perkins of Cooperstown, New York, read a 
pleasant paper on ‘*The Uses of Money,’’ and 
Mrs. C. A. Cleveland of Perry, N. Y., read a 
brief but valuable report on the property of 
women invested in Savings Banks, yielding 
but a small return to them, and a large one 
to the male capitalists who use the money. 

The art of living next claimed the attention 
of the Congress, and was considered from va- 
rious points of view, speculative and practical. 
Fine Art, as a medium, was especially dwelt 
upon, and was ably treated in essays by Mrs. 
Kate N. Doggett of Chicago, Miss Grace C. 
Bibb of St. Louis, and Miss Coffin, an art 
student now in Europe. Mrs. Cheney read a 
paper by Mrs. Mary N. Adams of Dubuque, 
on “The struggle and reconciliation between 
the ideal and the practical in American life.” 
Familiar art was discussed in an essay on the 
ethics and esthetics of dress, by Miss Swayze 
of Newton, N. J., and in cwo papers on the 
chemistry of the kitchen, of which one was 
from the pen of Mrs. E. S. Miller of Geneva, 
N. Y., while the other was sent from Califor- 
nia by a member, resident in that State. A 
letter was also read from Miss Catharine A. 
Beecher on the practical education of women 
for their special work in life. The closing 
paper of the Congress was on the relation of 
Women to Crime and to Criminals, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chase, of Valley Falls, R. I. It 
was followed by an interesting and varied dis- 
cussion. In addition to the papers thus classi- 
fied we must mention an admirable paper on 
Science for Women, by Grace Anna Lewis 
of Media, Tenn., and one deserving equal 
praise on ‘‘Marriage and Work,”’ by Rev. An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell, of New Jersey. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore gave a lecture on 
‘‘Superfluous Women,’’ and was listened to, 
as usual, with marks of the liveliest satisfac- 
tion on the part of her auditors. 

The above report gives the order of sub- 
jects, which was mainly, but not wholly iden- 
tical with that of the proceedings, the delayed 
arrival of some of the essayists making some 
changes necessary. Theaudience at the pub- 
lic sessions was numerous and attentive, some- 
times crowding every part of the large thea- 
ter, and listening always with great interest 
and respect. The Congress held several ex- 
ecutive sessions, at which members only were 
present. The chief business of these meet- 
ings, after the modification and adoption of 
the Constitution, was to arrange and subdivide 
the work of the Congress for. the coming 
year. Standing Committees were appointed 
upon Art, Scientific Stuly, Industrial Educa- 
tion, Statistics of Women, and Reform. The 
general harmony of the proceedings was quite 
remarkable. One speaker touched, perhaps 
without premeditation, upon the jealousies 
supposed to exist between such cities as Bus- 
ton and New York, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Nothing, either in that which had preceeded 
her remarks or in that which followed them, 
offered the smallest foundation for supposing 
that any feelings of the sort disturbed and 
discredited this valuable meeting of women 
from so many different parts of our country. 
It was said by one member, and recognized 





et 
by all, that while each of the ladies present 
probably had her own local and sectiona] 
work at home, each was induced to attend the 
Congress by the desire for that larger and 
more general sympathy and Co-operation, in 
which all sectional divisions and Prejudices 
would necessarily pass out of sight. 

The Congress did not separate without 4 
fitting vote of thanks to the ladies of the lo. 
cal Committee, for their great attention and 
hospitality. The daily Press of the city also 
received honorable mention. Happy among 
the happiest remembrances of our Woman's 
Congresses will be the Congress of 1875, held 
in Syracuse. J. W. aw, 
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SUFFRAGE TRACTS ONCE MORE. 


The pamphlet of Wm. I. Bowditch, on the 
Taxation of Women in Massachusetts, together 
with five of the tracts of Hon. Samuel E. Sew 
all, on the Legal Condition of Women in Mas. 
sachusetts, were lately offered to be sent by 
mail from this office for 15 cts., post paid, 
Several orders were received and filled at this 
rate. But the price should have been 25 cts. 
instead of fifteen. We shall be glad to fur- 
nish them at this rate. 

If the different Suffrage Societies and Clubs, 
could make a business of circulating tracts, 
which can be furnished from this office at two 
dollars a hundred, they would find them the 
very best means for general enlightenment 
that can be made available. 

The argument for, the claim, and the need 
of Suffrage are set forth in our tracts with 
great clearness and force by Hon. Geo. F. 
Hoar, Co. T. W. Higginson, Geo. Wm. Curtis, 
Samuel E. Sewall, H. B. Blackwell, Mary F. 
Eastman, and Hon. Henry S. Washburn. 

By a wise and liberal distribution of such 
tracts, the whole people might become en- 
lightened on this most important subject. 

Let it be undertaken at once while the 
pleasant autumn weather lasts. L. 8. 





—_—<—<-_ 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


The Boston Herald denies that the Repub!i- 
can platform endorses Woman Suffrage. 


The Woman’s JourNAL seems to be espe- 
cially ones that the ~ ey party of 
Massachusetts incorporated, for the second 
time, the Woman Suffrage plank in the plat- 
form, at the recent Convention held at Wor. 
cester. The JourNAL ought to know by this 
time, that the Republican party is no more 
committed to Woman Suffragists by the resolu- 
tion to which it refers, than it is committed to 
any other abstraction that may be included 
under the phrase of ‘Equal Rights of all 
American citizens irrespective of sex.” It 
does not mean Woman Suffrage ;—is not gen- 
erally understood by Republicans to mean 
Woman Suffrage, and was never intended to 
have that interpretation, except by that little 
coterie of Woman Suffragists, who are always 
grateful for the smallest favors. It was put 
there only as a blind and delusion, and seems 
to have answered the purpose me | by 
deceiving even so acute a woman as Lucy 
Stone. It reminds us of nothing so much as 
the chalk ‘‘nest-egg” that prudent housewives 
often put under a setting hen, to occupy the 
attention of the bird until they are prepared 
to supply her with the kind that produce 
chickens. The ‘tyrant man”’ often plays the 
part of a gay deceiver.—Boston Herald, 


To which a correspondent promptly replies 
as follows: 

Editor of the Herald: You blame the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for saying that the promise 
contained in the Republican platform to ‘‘sup- 
port all measures that regard the promotion 
of Equal Rights for all American citizens, ir- 
respective of sex,” included Woman Suffrage. 
I had the honor of offering in the Cuonven- 
tion a resolution containing this phrase, which 
was afterwards incorporated in the platform, 


and it was so understood by the Convention. 


I certainly meant that. If it does not mean 
this, will you please tell your readers what it 
does mean? In this connection allow me to 
oe the eighth section of the Massachusetts 

epublican platform of 1872, which has never 
been repealed or amended. 

8. Resolved, That we heartily approve of the rec- 
ognitien of the Rights of Woman contained in the 
fourteenth clause of the National Republican plat- 
form; that the Republican party of Massachusetts, 
as the representative of liberty and progress, is in 
favor of extending Suffrage to all American citizens 
irrespective of sex, and will hail the day when the 
educated intellect and enlightened conscience of Wo- 
man will find direct expression at the ballot box.” 


If Woman Suffrage is not a Republican 
issue in Massachusetts, will you please tell 
us what is? Yours for Equal Rights, 

H. B. B. 





VOTE FOR A SUFFRAGE SENATOR. 


In Franklin County, Judge David Aiken of 
Greenfield, is nominated for Senator. Mr. 
Aiken is an avowed Woman Suffragist and 
voted for Suffrage in the Senate in 1874. He 
has accepted the nomination by the Demo- 
cratsand Liberals. Mr. H. H. Mayhew, nomi- 
nated by the Republicans, is opposed to Wo- 
man Suffrage. Let every Woman Suffrage 
Republican vote for Judge Aiken next Tues- 
day. 

COLLEGE HONORS WON BY WOMEN. 

Five young American ladies have lately 
received ‘‘honor certificates” from two of the 
examiners of the University of Oxford, Eng- 
land. This is deemed equivalent to the de- 
gree of ‘‘Associate in Arts” given to non-resi- 
dent students who pass successfully a certain 
examination. So far as this indicates a grow- 
ing tendency among our lady graduates to 
pursue post-graduate courses of study, it is to 


| be hailed with peculiar pleasure. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Maseachusetts Suffragists, vote for your 
principles! 

Vote against Governor Gaston next Tues- 
day. 

Vote for Rice, Phillips, or Baker for Gov- 
ernor. 

Vote for John E. Fitzgerald for Auditor. 
He is a faithful friend of Equal Rights. 

Vote for Suffrage Senators and Represen- 
tatives, whether they are Democrats or Re- 
publicans. 

Vote against Anti Suffrage Senators and 
Representatives, whether they are Republi- 
cans or Democrats. 

Governor Hayes, of Ohio, is nominated for 
the Presidency by the Ashtabula Sentinel. 

Scotland is to abolish Fast Day because it is 
always made an occasion for hard drinking. 

Nearly half the population of Massachu- 
setts is concentrated in her fourteen cities, 
and a score of populous towns contain a large 
fraction of the balance. 

The Radical Club will hereafter be called 
the “Chestnut St. Club,’’ and the Second 
Radical Club. proposes to call itself the 
“Radical Reform Club.” 

Hon. George B. Loring, with characteristic 
magnanimity, is taking an active part in the 
Republican campaign, and will speak several 
times during the coming week. 

The strange and painful mystery connected 
with the sudden disappearance of Miss Ella 
Louisa Clapp, of Augusta, Me., on Thursday 
evening last, remains unsolved. 

Brook Farm, near Boston, has been pur- 
chased by Mr. G, F. Burckhardt, and is to be 
used as a home for orphans, under the charge 
of the German Lutheran Church. 


Mr. Fiske, Chairman of the Needham select- 
men, denies that he has promised to officially 
assist’ Policeman Hunting, who lately shot 
young Robbins by mistake at Dedham. 

Canova is said to have chosen 500 beautiful 
women from whom to model his Venus, and 
among them all could not find a decent set of 
toes. Tight shoes had spoiled them all. 


It is a little remarkable that just when the 
Golden Age expires, its name is to be divided 
between two new-born journals, the Golden 
Rule and the New Age.—Christian Register, 


Some Texas paper has just presented its 
readers with s solid chunk of wisdom: ‘See 
to it that your wife is kissed, and petted and 
caressed—even if you have to do it yourself.” 


The run on the Home Savings Bank of Bus- 
ton has exhausted itself. It is fortunate that 
the feeling of distrust did not spread to other 
banks in the city. The bank met all demands 
promptly. 

The notorious gambler and prize fighter, 
John Morrissey, ‘thas consented to run for the 
New York State Senate.’’ Such is the result 
of “Manhood Suffrage’’ while women are 
disfranchised. 

A fair is to be beld at 60 Commonwealth 
Avenue, early in November, in aid of the New 
England Hospital for Women and Children. 
Donations may be sent to Mrs. Arthur Cheney, 
131 Boylston Street. 

The male people of various States have vot- 
ed on the rights of b.nd-holders, women, ne- 
groes, foreigners, rebels, and criminals. This 
year, in Ohio, they voted on dogs, authorizing 
the Legislature to tax them. 

Any Spiritualist who can tell the number 
of a gold note for $100 which a gentleman of 
San Diego, Cal., has deposited in a bank in 
that city, is to have it as a reward for his in- 
sight. Now, mediums, don’t all speak at 
once. 

The Woman’s International Christian As- 
sociation met at Pittsburg, Oct. 12. Really, 
we shall have to look out, or our sisters will 
even get ahead of us in respect to meetings 
overshadowed by lofty and imposing titles.— 
Chicago Advance. 

Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, announces 
that it has secured as Master in the depart- 
ment of vocal music, Prof. H. Wheeler, and 
Dr. Anna Monroe (also of Boston) as lectu- 
rer on Physiology and Hygiene and Super- 
visor of Health Matters. 

At the National Universalist Convention in 
Lynn, several lady ministers were present, and 
active participants. One afternoon, the Wo- 
men’s Centenary Association held a meeting, 
which was presided over by Mrs. Abel C. 
Thomas of Pennsylvania. 

The Montpelier (Va.) female association 
lottery scheme turns out a huge fraud. It is 
believed that not a single doilar was drawn by 
any bona-fide ticket-holder, but that the whole 
of it was retained by the New York sharpers 
who engineered the entire scheme. 

The Women’s International Christian Asso- 
ciation held a session in Pittsburg, recently. 
The United States and foreign countries were 
fully represented. Mrs. Lamson, of Boston, 
was elected President, and Mrs. J. H. Winters, 
of Dayton, O., Vice-President. 

The Boston Liquor Dealers’ Association 
met the other evening, and made one good 
resolution—‘to exert their influence for the 
advancement and elevation of the retail trade.” 
Generally speaking, the retail liquor trade is 
active, and ‘‘elevates’”’ customers. 





We refer our lady readers to the advertise- 
ment of Mrs. Harmon & Murphy, on 5th page. 
These ladies are well known as being among 
the foremost in the profession in the city, and 


all desiring tasteful dressing for the hair will | 


do well to give them a call.—Boston Pilot, 


Our Order is composed of members of all 
political parties. In the Grange they work 
together; all is peace and harmony there; so 
let all that appears in our journals be of a na- 
ture that will draw Brothers and Sisters to- 
gether rather than drive them asunder. —A mer- 
ican Patron. 


Anything more utterly senseless to the eye 
of pure reason or of philanthropy than the 
great European war which seems impending 
can hardly be imagined. Its motive is the 
low, barbaric hunger for ‘‘the first place,” a 
passion for military glory that is just ona 
par with the impulse that sends one bull dog 
at another’s throat. 


A funeral was in progress at Bradford the 
other day, when the corpse astonished her 
mourning friends by asking to be turned on 
her side. It was rather an unreasonable re- 
quest for the inmate of a coffin, and she was 
taken out and is said to be “doing finely.” 
Funerals ought always to be postponed until 
the deceased is dead.—Boston Globe, 


To be deprived of the ballot is something 
which Woman’s consciousness of superiority 
may enable her to bear with patience; but, 
in view of the legal fiction which asserts that 
man and wife are one, to be told, as a Brook- 
lyn Court has told a fair defendant, that wo- 
man has no right to open her husband’s let- 
ters, is too much for feminine endurance. 
—New York World. 


The verses on our first page entitled 
*“Called,’’ were written for the Woman’s 
JournaL by Mrs. Burleigh, at Brooklyn, Ct., 
when she was suddenly arrested in her work 
and confronted with the prospect of incura- 
ble disease and early death. Now that its 
prophecy has been fulfilled, the little poem 
has a pathetic interest out of all proportion 
to its literary value. 


Mr. Alexander Dufrees, first Vice-President 
of the Canadian Institute of Montreal, is in 
Boston for the purpose of securing funds to 
liquidate indebtedness incurred mainly in the 
Guibord controversy. The amount needed is 
about $15,000. The Institute is composed of 
liberal men, who claim to be good Catholics, 
but reject the dogma of the infallibility of 
the Pope, and have been excommunicated. 


Carlyle’s detractors will now have an cp- 
portunity to apologize. The offensive lan- 
guage attributed to that learned gentleman, 
declining Harvard’s proffered degree LL.D., 
was, it seems, the work of a Chicago journal- 
ist, who, several weeks ago, published a se- 
ries of articles containing imaginary answers 
of Carlyle, Bright, and other distinguished 
foreigners, to the American colleges which had 
honored them. 


Last Wednesday evening, Mrs. Howe read 
**Men’s Women and Women’s Women” and 
‘The Parlor Macbeth” to a large assembly of 
ladies at the residence of Mrs. Kate N. Dog- 
gett, Chicago. The following afternoon ‘“*The 
Fortnightly’ gave her a reception, and she 
read her lecture on ‘‘Halfness.’’ On the next 
evening, she read to the pupils of the Ladies’ 
Seminary at Lake Forest, and on Monday, 
lectured in Milwaukee. 


A note from Dr. Evarts, Superintendent of 
the Indiana Hospital for the Insane, announc- 
es the restoration of Robert Dale Owen, who, 
he says, will in a few days return to his home 
in New Harmony, where, under advice, he 
will continue for a time to rest from labor. 
The doctor adds that he sees no reason why 
Mr. Owen may not, in a short time, resume 
his work with all the vigor and ability inci- 
dent to his age and habits of life. 


James Paine, a brute living on Simmonds 
Street, was brought up this morning, before 
the Highland District Municipal Court, for an 
assault on his wife Ellen. His daughter Mary 
and his wife testified against him, but by some 
crook of the law he was discharged, although 
his wife exhibited evidences of his brutality. 


In view of such cases as the above, who 
will say that “Involuntary servitude, except 
for crime’’ is altogether abolished in Massa- 
chusetts? 


The annual meeting of the Female Benevo- 
lent Association of Portland, Me., was held 
Thursday afternoon at Rossini Hall, and the 
following officers were elected: Mrs. R. Cram, 
President; Mrs. J. Walker, Vice-President; 
Miss Abby Barrett, Treasurer; Miss A. L. 
Lord, Secretary; Miss Lord, Depository; Mrs. 
M. P. Emery, Mrs. I. P. Farrington, Mrs. S. 
Waterhouse, Mrs. Dr. Hutchingson, Mrs. S. 
S. Newhall, Mrs. A. Frost and Miss C. M. 
Patten, Advisors. 


The Massachusetts Republican Convention 
incorporated in its platform, for the second 
time, an endorsement of ‘‘equal rights of all 
American citizens, irrespective of sex.” This 
means nothing less than Woman Suffrage. 
As an indication of the growth of public sen- 
timent on this issue, the declaration has some 
value; but we have small hope that the party 
will be bound by it when the question comes 
up in the Legislature. Put not your trust in 
politicians. — Christian Union. 


The annual meeting of the Home for Aged 
Women, in Lynn, Mass, was held in the 
Mayor's office last week. The assets of the 
Home are $7155.45. The Board of Managers 
includes the following ladies: Mrs. T. P. 
Richardson, Mrs. George L. Babb, Mrs. Wm. 
B. Attwill, Mrs. Wellman Osborne, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Luscomb, Mrs. Benjamin Hitching, Mrs. 
H. Walsh, Mrs. Edwin H. Johnson, Mrs. Jud- 
son Breed, Mrs. H. B. Greene, Mrs. Asa Has- 
kell, Miss Clara L. Breed, Miss Maria Hood. 


The death of the Rev. Joseph Barker is an- 
nounced. He hadaremarkable history. Orig- 
inally a Methodist preacher in England, he be- 
came first a Unitarian, then a “skeptic,” and 
finally returned to his early faith. He was a 
very able man, a good writer, and a very im. 
pressive speaker. He embraced skeptical 
views, of which he was a zealous champion, 
loving nothing so well as to draw ministers 
into a discussion with him on religious sub- 
jects. He died at Omaha, Nebraska, of paral- 
ysis. 

A Fruit Festival was held recently in the 
vestry of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Jersey City, preceded by literary exercises, 
in which the pastor, Rev. Mrs. Hanaford, Miss 
Amy B. Butts, Mrs. E. Griffing and others 
took part. But the chief attraction of the 
evening was the recitation by thirteen chil- 
dren of a rythmic dramatic piece, written by 
Miss Ellen E. Miles, in which one young girl 
represented a Queen, and the other children, 
the twelve months of the year, giving account 
of their labors and success. The little drama 
is to be published for the use of other Sabbath 
Schools or Societies. 


The annual meeting of the Female Tempo- 
rary Asylum for Discharged Prisoners was 
held last week. The report of the Treasurer 
showed that the receipts from all sources, 
subscriptions, donations, including a legacy of 
$1000, and the income of invested funds and 
of the asylum and farm, amounting to $7575. 
97, were nearly equal to the expenditures, the 
cash balance on hand, $776.01, being a little 
less than last year’s. The report of the Board 


work during the year. The nursery building 
had been completed, but a deficiency of about 
$500 remained to be paid. This debt it was 
desirable to clear off, and with this object one 
or more parlor concerts are to be given dur- 
ing the autumn, the first to take place Novem- 
ber 3, at Mrs. Loring’s house on Dartmouth 
Street Boston. ? 


The New Age has made its appearance, with 
John M. L. Babcock as editor, and Abram 
Walter Stearns as editorial contributor. It 
has good paper and good type, and fulfills its 
province, to discuss questions of human interest. 
It has articles by the editor, on ‘‘Dreams,” 
on “Our Design,’’ and ‘‘Religion, What is it?” 
on ‘*The Value of the Ballot,’ by Freder- 
ick A. Hinkley; ‘‘The Patient and his Doc- 
tors,” by A. W. Stevens; on ‘The Spirit- 
ualistic Philosophy of Life,’? by Wm. Den- 
ton; on ‘*The Lesson of Fall River,’ by W. 
G. H. Smart. The editor says ‘‘ The New Age 
is not devoted to any special interest what- 
ever, nor is it the advocate of any special pol- 
icy. Its method is discussion, not advocacy; 
and the moment it dwarfs itself to a policy, 
it will defeat its own mission.” 


The will of the late Mrs. Sarah M. Emery 
of Newburyport, contains several bequests in 
aid of charitable institutions. Her residence 
on Harris Street, Newburyport, she gives to 
the First Presbyterian Society in that city to 
maintain a city missionary of the Orthodox 
faith. To the American Home Missionary 
Society she leaves one-fourth of the remain- 
der of her property to send colporteurs to dis- 
tribute Bibles to the destitute; one-fourth to 
the same society for the religious benefit of 
the American Indians; one fourth to the 
Foreign Missionary Society to send Bibles to 
the Chinese, and the remaining fourth part to 
furnish the black population with Bibles. 
Her furniture, carpets and China ware are to 
be sold for the relief of the poor and aged wo 
men of Newburyport. Each of these quarters 
will amount to more than $3000. 


By the death of Frederick Hudson, through 
a sad accident of which an account is else- 
where presented, journalism has lost one of 
its most worthy representatives. He was six- 
ty-four years old at the time of his death, 
having been born in Quincy in 1810. When 
very young, he removed to Concord, where 
he received his early training. He attended 
| school in Boston, and was graduated at the 
Mayhew School, in the class of 1830, in which, 
among others, were Thomas R. Gould and 
Edward Davenpert. In 1836 he went to New 
| York, and very soon after entered the office 
i of the New York Herald, then recently estab- 
| lished. He retained his connection with that 

journal for a period of thirty years, rising by 
| his industry and talents to the position of 
| managingeditor. In 1866 ill health compelled 
| him to abjure the anxieties and arduous du- 
| ties of daily journalism, and he retired from 
| active duties. Since that time he has lived 
| in comparative quiet at Concord. Here he 

wrote the ‘‘History of Journalism,” which is 

by common consent the standard work on the 
| subject. Mr. Hudson had a host of personal 
| friends, and was greatly esteemed in Concord 
| and elsewhere. 





of Managers gave a cheering account of the: 





THIRD WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 
THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


[ConTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 

After the close of Mrs. Crory’s address, the 
President, Miss Mircne ct, called upon Mrs. 
LiveRMoRE to express her views in regard to 
the subject under consideration. Mrs. Liver- 
more, however, preferred not to respond, but 
accepted an invitation to take a seat on the 
stage. 


Mrs. Cuurcui Lt, of Providence, R. 1., spoke 
for a few minutes, giving some statistics from 
her own personal knowledge. There were, 
she said, seven women who wrote for the 
Providence Journal, and three of these did a 
great deal of editorial work. Mrs. Churchill 
also strongly urged the necessity of raising 
the standard of journalism. 

The President remarked that the Boston 
Globe has sent Miss Jennie Coxtiys to this 
Congress to report its proceedings. 


Mrs. Emma MO .voy, editor of the Elkhart 
(Ind.) Daily Observer, was introduced, and ad- 
dressed the Congress for a few minutes on 
practical experience in the newpaper office. 
She has herself commenced by learning to 
set type. There was not much money in it, 
but she rather liked the atmosphere of the 
composing-room. Then she naturally took 
to writing paragraphs, and finally attained 
her present position. She had been asked by 
young women what they should do to obtain 
positions. She had herself first made plans 
and then striven to execute them. 


Miss Minnie Swayze next read a paper by 
Mary W. Wuirtney, of Zurich, being mainly 
a review of a German pamphlet entitled ‘*The 
Studies of Women, with Especial Reference 
to the Study of Medicine,’ written in 1872 
by Dr. Boehmert, a Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Zurich. This University is one of 
the very few in Europe (Zurich, Berne, and 
Paris) which have given full admission to 
women, and the object of the paper was to 
show ‘‘the measure of the success of the un- 
dertuking in Zurich.”’ 

Letters were read from Mrs. S. A. C. Bonn, 
Mrs. Cuarotre B. WiLpour, Vice-President 
of the Congress for New York, and Signora 
Cimino Forviora de Luna, of Florence, Italy. 
We subjoin the letter of Mrs. Wilbour, who 
was one of the prime movers in the organi- 
zation of the Woman’s Congress: 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 

Dear Mrs, Soute:—In responding to the 
invitation to give the Congress some account 
of the efforts which the women of Europe 
are making io benefit their own sex, I begin 
my letter by affirming that there is not on 
this continent a kingdom, province, com- 
mune, town or hamlet, where our Woman’s 
needs and capacities are as liberally com 
prehended as they are in America, and the 
very dullards of these countries point to our 
United States as the Eden for women of 
this century. Nearly all intelligent women 
whom I meet here, advocate the common 
school system, and in those parts of Italy 
where the government has established its de- 
partment schools, the professors and educat- 
ed men send their sons and daughters to them. 
—I say ‘‘men,”’ because there is but one head 
to the Italian family, and that is the male. 
Out of England, but few mothers receive the 
idea that girls should spend their time on the 
higher branches of study, and only when it 
seems certain that she must teach forever, is 
the girl allowed to do it. This season, while 
we were spending some weeks at far-famed 
Heidelberg, one of the great University pro- 
fessors cautioned one of my daugliters 
against letting it be known that she had been 
taught Latin and Chemistry, and teachers of 
the various languages whom we have em- 
ployed, have been astonished that seemingly 
sensible people should set their daughters to 
such useless mental tasks. Therefore is 
there cause to rejoice that, in almost every 
country on this continent, girl’s normal 
schools are being established, either by the 
efforts of the benevolent few or by the gov- 
erning powers, and that young women are 
eagerly preparing themselves to enter them. 
“Schools, more schools,’ is the cry that is 
heard from England to Russia, and it has en- 
tered into the ears of the king. And I think 
I have taken sufficient testimony to establish 
the fact that these schools have been opene | 
by the petitions, donations, printed letters, 
speeches, legacies, and the personal efforts 
and influence of the noble women of Europe. 
But schools alone do not elevate Woman. In 
Switzerland, where parents are compe'led to 
send their children to schools, the aged and 
unmarried women are more degraded and 
down-trudden than in any other country 
which I have visited. They do all the drud- 
gery of house and field, work in the dirt from 
early morning till nightfall, draw carts with 
zows, tend the kine in the pelting rains or 
burning sun, till the hair is burned off their 
heads, and carry large tubs of water on their 
bowed backs, with such a display of crooked 
limbs and distorted feet that we turn in hor- 
ror trom the spectacle. The men who prac- 
tice the small art of wood-carving, will not 
teach their daughfers their craft, because, 
say they, *‘who then will till the ground and 
make the coffee?” Among the poor, and 
there are many poor in that country ,whena wo- 
man has no husband or is too old to bear chil- 
dren, slie must take the outdoor work for the 
family, or hire herself out for it to others for 
the sum of $36 ayear! Shall we sympathize 
with the lady of Geneva who said to me, 
when I was there, ‘‘that Switzerland was so 
free that there was no need of a woman’s pa- 
per to advocate the freedom of women?” 
But there are women in that country who 
rank above their ordinary men in their busi- 
ness cupacity, and I there realized fully, how 
easy it is fora woman to manage a large busi- 
ness Wien she has received the education for 
it. 

In Girmany I have known many instances 
where the wife has continued and increased 
the business after the death of her husband, 


and in a!! the large cities of Austria, Germany | 


jand Prussia one sees the business an- 
nouncement that the wife, mother or sister 
continues the business of the formér owner. 
I long to see our American women able tu do 
this rather than seeking in misfortune ‘‘wo- 
manly employments” for which they have no 
| ability. The good women of Germany, who 
| have sought to improve the industrial classes 
of women, have been most nobly aided by the 
ladies of the royal family, the Empress, the 
Crown Princess, and the Princess ‘Alice of 
Hesse,” who has given her name and presence 
to Miss Buchner’s Bazar, at Darmstadt. Af- 
ter eight years of disinterested effort to secure 
to good workers fair remuneration, and the 
opportunity for greater perfection in labor, 
| Miss Buchner has succeeded in enlarging the 
Bazar and in founding a lyceum, and an “In- 
| dustrial Normal School for young women,” 
and is now sustained by the powerful govern- 
| ment of Germany. I have visited her, and 
met her co-laborers, « fine class of cultured 
women. Miss Buchner is well fitted for her 
work, her father received a title from the 
King, her brothers are noted men in science 
and letters, while she is an authoress, and has 
recently put into good German verse a vol- 
ume bg tastefully selected from the best 
modern English and American poems. I can 
bespeak for her letter, written in her own 
English, a careful hearing. 

The effect of our own civil war is yet fresh 
enough to enable us to realize the pressing 
need which thousands of German women have 
to sustain themselves and their fatherless 
children by merely hand labor. The active 
women of Italy will be ably represented here 
by Signoras Cimino, and Lemmi. The last 
mentioned lady, a native of Scotland, has by 
far the most American apprehension of what 
is involved in our advancement, of any of the 
women whom I met in Italy. Her time, pen, 
and intelligent influence are freely given to 
arouse Italian women to a sense of their posi- 
tion. Professor Chesson, of the London Uni- 
versity, in his articles on the ‘‘Treatment of 
Women in Italy,’ published in the St. James 
Magazine, quotes largely from Mrs, Lemmi’s 
letters, and in the preface to his pamphlet 
upon the same subject he names her as his 
ablest source ofinformation. Signora Cimino 
has acted wisely and to good purpose, by 
keeping near enough to the governing power 
to be sustained by it, and to have influence 
with it. She deserves the sympathy and 
good fellowship of earnest women. The co- 
laborers of the ‘*Cornelia’’ are gifted women 
of many acquirements, exceedingly cordial to 
strangers, who show an interest in their ef- 
forts, as I can testify from the charming 
hospitality which I received fromthem. The 
Marchioness Tanare, in showing me her re- 
markable work upon ‘‘Heraldic Designs,”’ 
nearly all executed after she was sixty years 
of age remarked, ‘I want you to tell Ameri- 
can ladies that all old ladies in Italy do not 
spend their time in saying * Pater Nosters.’” 
The beautiful and talented Princess, Dora 
D' Istria, too liberal for a king’s subject, opens 
wide the doors of “*D’Istria Villa” to royal 
souls, and surprised me with her intimate 
knowledge of what American women have 
done in any direction. A noble, lovely, nat- 
ural, simple-hearted woman, ‘tmay the Lord 
increase her tribe.” Last winter while in 
Italy I frequently visited the governmental 
girls’ schools, and became acquainted with 
some of the Women Inspectors, who have 
thus far performed their duties to the satis- 
faction of the government. The school 
houses are large and well arranged. The 
Normal School for girls in Florence has 
fifteen hundred pupils, and a more systemat- 
ic list of studies thaneany I have seen in our 
Normal Schools. There is no _ hesitation 
among the appointing powers in giving wo- 
men suitable, responsible positions, and it 
seems to me that there are great opportuni- 
ties for well educated women there. I can- 
not leave this country without paying a tri- 
bute of respect to Mrs. Emily Bliss Gould, of 
Rome, a woman who sacrificed her life for 
the poor children of that country. For some 
years she has sent to you her report and her 
appeal for heip, and many of you know she 
wrought and fought for her school and the 
home for the children, till life itself was 
spent. When I saw her in June last, she 
promised to send a letter to this Congress, 
but the overtaxe 1 system refused to serve the 
too active spirit any longer; she went to that 
beautiful country where the inhabitants nev- 
er say “I am sick.” At Naples a most effi- 
cient woman has a prosperous school of the 
same general character as the one dear Mrs. 
Gould has just been called from, and it may 
be possible for her to receive the children who 
were left unprovided for by her death. 

I do not know of any special association of 
native French women, which has for its avow- 
ed object the uplifting of Woman, but there 
are business women there, who conduct flour- 
ishing co-operative industrial associations, and 
among the women artists I know a few liber- 
ally organized societies, one of which I think 
will report to this Congress. Of the move- 
ments of English women you are well inform- 
ed through personal correspondence, their own 
magazines, and the daily press of the country. 
In many instances we are regarded as falling 
behind them in our progress and privileges. 
In a letter which I received some time since 
from Miss Lydia Becker, one of England’s 
most successful practical reformers, I found 
the following: ‘The women of England in- 
herit from our ancient constitution rights un- 
known to modern Democracy ; and the Parlia- 
mentary Suffrage, which we hope to get at no 
very distant date, will be but the development 
and completion of rights in yepresentative gov- 
ernments, that we already possess.” *“‘If 
American women understood the rights now 
enjoyed by English women, they would not re- 
main content to be without them; and Ameri- 
can men, who pride themselves on the freedom 
of their country, would not be satisfied with 
less than a measure of freedom for an Ameri- 
can woman, at least equal to that vested in 
the women of the old country.” 

But while we admit that the American wo- 
man can not be born egy or power, we 
know that the majority of the people on this 
continent believe her to be determined and 
able to possess herself of both in a right hon- 
orable way. With an ardent desire that the 
present Congress may hasten the hour of pos- 
session, I am yours for women, 

Cuarcorre B, Witsour, 
Vice-President for New York. 





After the close of the open session, another 
private executive meeting was held, when an 
adjournment was had till 2.30 Pp. m. 





[CoxTiInveD on PAGE 346, ] 
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POETRY. 


*For the Woman's Journal. 
THE SMILE OF HEAVEN IS MEANT FOR ALL. 


BY WILLIAM BRANTON. 











You see the smile that beams awhile 
Within the depths of heavenly day, 
*Tis nature’s glow, her love to show, 
And drive our fears of ill away. 
It speaks full clear to every ear, 
In cadence sweet, to great and small: 
“IT beam for you this message true, 
The smile of Heaven is meant for all!” 


O, could we read this title deed, 
To wealth and worth and peace secure, 
How would the mind its care unbind, 
How little time its griefs endure! 
Yet, as the day sends forth its ray, 
O’er lowly plain or mountain tall, 
Its golden speech this truth should teach: 
The smile of Heaven is meant for all! 


Now see, ye sad, this token glad, 
And ope your hearts to its appeal; 
Let light divine within you shine, 
And sweetest Nature sorrow heal. 
There is not one the sun beams on, 
But can his own this beauty call, 
For high above is writ this love, 
The smile of Heaven is meant for all! 
Divinity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





NEW NEIGHBORS. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





Within the window’s scant recess, 
Behind a pink geranium flower, 
She sits and sews and sews and sits, 
From patient hour to patient hour. 
As woman-like as marble is, 
As woman-like as death might be— 
A marble death, condemned to make 
A feint at life perpetually. 
Wondering, I watch to pity her; 
Wandering, I go my restless ways, 
Content, I think the untamed thoughts 
Of free and solitary days. 


Until the mournful dusk begins 
To drop upon he quiet street, 
Until upon the pavement far 
There falls the sound of coming feet— 
The sound of happy, hastening feet, 
Tender as kisses on the air— 
Quick, as if touched by unseen lips, 
Blushes the little statue there; 


And woman-like as young life is, 
And woman-like as joy may be, 
Tender with color, lithe with love, 
She starts, transfigured gloriously. 
Superb in one transcendant glance— 
Her eyes, I see, are burning black— 
My little neighbor, smiling, turns, 
And throws my unasked pity back. 
I wonder is if worth the while 
To sit and sew from hoar to hour,— 
To sit and sew with eyes of black, 
Behind a pink geranium flower? 
—Harper’s Magazine for November. 





HARVEST: A SONG. 


BY MISS Z. H. GOODWIN. 





It was the flush of summer when we met; 
The air was full of scent of new-mown hay, 
With morning dew the meadow grass was wet, 
And spangled o’er with webs of beaded spray. 


In sunlit meshes of your tresses brown 
The eglantine and elder-bloom you wove, 
Unconscious queen, with dewy, rosy crown! 

I only worshiped, but ne’er spoke of love. 
But now, when mellow fruit and golden grain 
Tell of the summer past and harvest here, 

Once more we wander in the same green lane— 
Two hearts as one, for age to bless and cheer. 
— Commonwealth. 





A ROADSIDE ROMANCE. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
Ill. 

At length the dull stretch of latter winter 
was left behind. April came; the snows 
gradually disappeared, and the road from 
school to farm became a sluggish, semi-solid 
river of mud. By the middle of May, how- 
ever, the ice of Flint Pond had snapped asun- 
der its heavy plates; and the rivulet bur- 
rowed beneath the road again, and flashed out 
on the south, with a more than ever exquisite 
tinkling cadence in its rippling. Something 
in the return of spring may have stirred an 
old memory in Timothy, for one day he asked 
Marnie whether she had kept the forget-me- 
nots she had taken with her, the summer be- 
fore, from the brook-side under the elm. 

“Yes, indeed,” she answered. “I kept 
them and pressed them when I got home.” 

“But how did you keep them fresh, on the 
way ?” 

And so Marnie had to tell him the little in- 
cident of her meeting with Mr. Grooseck, and 
his attention. Timothy appeared strangely 
moved; but he did not speak with her fur- 
ther, then. He went off to his own room. 
Something oppressed him; he became sudden- 
ly conscious of a weight in his bosom, and it 
seemed as if this must have been there for a 
long time without his observing it, almost 
ever since that day when Marnie had ridden 
beside him, with the flowers in her hand. It 
was an unusual thing for him to enter his own 
room during the day; for changes of dress 
and ablutions were seldom thought of, after 
the morning. But now he actually sat down, 
for a moment, in its chambered silence, al- 
lowing his eyes to become vacant, and his 
ears to lose their alertness. The vacant eyes, 
however, soon contracted and sharpened their 
gaze again, and he became conscious of his 
Bible lying on a painted shelf opposite to him. 
He rose with a long step toward it, and, tak- 
ing hold of it, dropped back into his chair, 
with the book on his knees. He had deter- 
mined that the present crisis was one which 








demanded that hap-hazard resort to the Scrip- 


~!ture of which he knew people often made 


use in theirtroubles. The passage upon which 
he chanced was this: ‘‘But we glory in tribu- 
lations also, knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience.’’ He did not read on, because he 
had often heard the remainder of the verse, 
and was content with these opening words, 
the bearing of which upon his own life had 
never been very direct or powerful before. 


| he said to himself. 


: shook out its shrill summons on the air a mo- 
' ment afterward. 
| spot where the brook poured into the trough, 


Haliburton went over to the 


and, stooping over this, took a deep draught 
of its vernal fullness. ‘‘If I could only slake 
this other thirst of mine at the same source!”’ 
Then he betook himself 
to the deserted bower of twisted boughs, and 
sat looking at the elm, the trough, and the 
school-house. Marnie, meantime, fancied 


Closing the book, he arose and went out of | him somewhere without, smiling, she could 


the house. Everything seemed strange to 
him, the old, roomy barn, the well-known 
fields. During those moments in his room, he 
had almost forgotten that it was spring, and 
that there was sowing to be done. He could 
not help wondering whether this load would 
ever leave his heart; whether the scene around 
him would ever resume its wonted aspect of 
perfect familiarity. No, he was nearly sure 
that there would always be a something slight- 
ly different about it, hereafter. Then he 
found himself repeating that passage from the 
Bible, and supplying a clause or two from 
memory: “that tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience, and. experience 
hope.” Then again he stopped; he could 
not remember the ending of the sentence. 
But that word “hope’’ seemed fine; it re- 
stored his failing sense of spring. 

Meanwhile, his question had reminded Mar- 
nie that she had not once looked at the press- 
ed forget-me-nots, since her return. She 
went to her room and searched for the book 
of poems in which she remembered laying 
them. She had studied so closely, all winter, 
that she had not once sought out the volume, 
since her return to Flint Hill. And now she 
could find it nowhere. A momentary suspi- 
cion crossed her mind, excited by Timothy’s 
question concerning the flowers. But she 
dismissed it almost immediately; and it was 
only a week later that a letter came from her 
mother, in which she mentioned having found 
the missing book, where Marnie had inad- 
vertently left it on her departure in the au- 
tumn. “I think there were some flowers 
pressed in it,’’ she went on to say, in the let- 
ter; ‘but, if there were, they dropped out and 
were lost. Now I come to think of it, though, 
there may not have been any; for I remember 
Mr. Haliburton was making a call when I 
first picked up the book, and he couldn’t find 
anything on the floor, although I had thought 
I saw something fall. And he has sharper 
eyes than mine.’ This news may not have 
made the ‘disappearance of the flowers any 
clearer in Marnie’s mind. At all events, she 
neither communicated it, nor the fact of her 
loss, to the farmer’s son. 

Presently greenness began in the wet and 
odorous woods, and traffic was resumed upon 
the highway, now no longer covered with 
snow; and the old fascination of expectancy 
returned upon Marnie, as she studied its nar- 
rowing sweep to the northwest,—although a 
strange, drowsy, and half-sad contentment 
came over her, likewise. 

One day, when she had turned the droning 
little populace of the benches out into the road 
for their recess, she watched Pete Fayreweth- 
er, with a boy-friend, drawing two of the 
school-girls up-hillin a tiny cart, toa bower of 
fresh shrubs and saplings which they had that 
morning erected. There the two young mai- 
den divinities were enshrined, and remained 
sitting in an embarrassment of idleness, while 
the boys ran to and from the bower, and all 
four chattered in and about their nest like a 
quartette of happy birds. Marnie could not 
avoid wondering what might come of the little 
incident hereafter; whether the modest bower 
would bloom again in the larger proportions of 
home, over the heads of each young pair, or 
whether all would be forgotten when once its 
leaves should wither and fall. Nettie was fond 
of her books; perhaps she, too, would become 
a lonely district teacher, and, like Marnie her- 
self, go forth to dream and drudge her days 
away among strangers. But it was time to 
close the recess. Marnie turnedto goin. At 
this moment she heard a step behind her. 

‘*How do you do?” said some one whom she 
could not see. 

It was Haliburton. He had approached 
from the curve toward Hollowdale, and, as he 
took off his hat, partly in greeting, partly to 
free his forehead, moisture was visible on his 
brow, and his cheeks were bright with new, 
clear color, steady but also swiftly pulsing. 

Marnie inclined her head to him, in wel- 
come. 

“I was at Hollowdale for a time,” he said, 
“and thought 1 would walk down and make 
you a call,” 

“Recess is just over,” she answered, with 
something of timidity in her manner. 

“Couldn’t I see you afterward, then? I 
wanted to speak to you particularly. It’s the 
old subject, education—with a new face. I’m 
going to build my model academy.” 

She looked up at him, joyfully. 

‘Morning school will be over at twelve,” 
she said. 

‘But you will want dinner, then.” 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ she responded, hesitatingly, “if 
you were going to be here, we could talk of it 
on the way to the house.” 

“Oh,” said Walter, shortly. 
be here,” he added. 

Their glances did not meet again. 


“Yes; I will 


Marnie 


: went within, and the rapid bell on her desk 





only hope in pity and not in disdain, upon her 
shabby little school. But there was nothing 
either of pity or disdain in his face; it was a 
very different expression from either of these. 
At last he drew from his pocket a volume of 
poetry, and began reading. When, after the 
lapse of more than an hour, the pent-up life of 
the school-room burst forth again, he went 
down to meet Marnie, with the book in his 
hand. 

**Can’t we go through the woods?” he asked. 

“I believe there is a sort of path through 
them,” she replied. 

In a moment, they had disappeared within 
the viridescent maze of the forest. They en- 
tered, through an arch of lighter foliage, into 
an alley of pines farther on, and a shaft of sun- 
light, striking on the grass at their feet, laid an 
elusive threshold there of greening gold. But 
before they passed out of sight from the road, 
Walter showed Marnie the book of poems he 
had been reading. ‘‘I came torender up some- 
thing that belongs to you,’’ he said. 

When the dinner stood arrayed on Farmer 
Fayreweather’s table, Marnie had not appear- 
ed. Like many other wood-paths, that which 
she had followed had only brought her back 
again to the starting-point. Yet there was a 
difference in her situation, too. Mr. Halibur- 
ton stood there with her, just as before their 
entrance into the wood. And yet, again, there 
was a difference. 

**And so I read their story wrong?” said the 
young man, glancing at a cluster of pressed 
forget-me-nots in his hand. ‘And they did 
not mean that there was something here which 
enchained your heart to this spot?’’ 

“T can’t tell, quite,’’ said Marnie. ‘‘No one 
will ever know exactly what they meant, at 
first. But it seems that, after all, they were 
to be the cause of keeping me here.”’ 


Young Haliburton took the hand of kis new- 
ly-betrothed, and kissedit. The hidden signifi- 
cance of the dried blossoms was, apparently, 
clear enough to him. But it might have add- 
ed another element of wonder to the deep sur- 
prise of his new happiness, had he known that 
these little forget-me-nots had taken root, 
while yet in their freshest bloom, in two other 
hearts, to which they brought no such sweet 
fruitage as to his. The first whose eyes fell 
on them, after they had been plucked, bore 
away their beauty, and treasured it secretly 
within himself. The second stretched his 
hand out boldly, and even held them in his fin- 
gers; but, after all, he had done no more than 
to furnish the means of preserving them for a 
third person. Into Haliburton’s possession 
they had fallen, at last, as if by a special dis- 
position of fate; and it had remained for him 
to fill their withered forms with the new life 
of his love, until they bloomed again into un- 
fading sweetness. 

It was several days after this walk in the 
wood that a light trotting-sulky, driven at 
great speed, and bending springily under the 
weight of aslender young man, approached the 
Fayreweather farm from the school-house 
ridge. The sulky halted at the gate, and Mr. 
Grooseck, leaping down, asked for Marnie at 
the door. She came to the sitting-room, and 
found the young man standing, ina light over- 
coat, with one hand on the table, and looking 
toward the door as she entered. His manner 
was eager and energetic. 

“TI wanted to see you very much,”’ he began; 
‘tand as I had business in the ne‘ghborhood”’— 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Grooseck,”’ said 
Marnie. She seated herself, but the young 
merchant remained standing. 


“I don’t know,” he resumed, ‘‘whether you 
remember our conversation in the cars, al- 
most a year ago. No, of course, I don’t sup- 
pose youdo. ButIneverforgotit. And that 
is what I came to speak about.” 

‘*T remember,” said Marnie. 

‘‘Well, I think I made a fool of myself. 
You know what I said—something about your 
not wanting to—that is, something about wo- 
men’s rights. You do remember?” 

**Ves,”’ 

‘Well, Idon’t think so, now. I’ve changed 
my mind. That is—in point of fact, Miss Wes- 
ton, I was going to ask you to—to”— 

“Tam afraid I know, Mr. Grooseck, what it 
is,” said Marnie, rising quietly. ‘You know 
my friend Mr. Haliburton, I think.” 

“You are’’— Here Mr. Grooseck faltered. 

“Yes; I am engaged to him.” 

The young hardware-merchant took a step 
backward, and removed his hand from the ta- 
ble, making no immediate attempt to conceal 
his embarrassment. Then, ina moment, a 
deeper candor than had hitherto been appar- 
ent made itself feit in his face. It was as if 
an incredibly light gauze had been lifted from 
his features. He held out his hand; and Mar- 
nie took it, kindly though not very firmly. 

“You have my best wishes, Miss Weston,” 
he said. ‘Iam sorry I made it so awkward 
for you.”” ; 


.school-house—a_ short 








He opened the door. ‘‘Good-by,” he said, 
and wert out. Immediately the sulky 
skimmed off over the road again, and disap- 
peared beyond the ridge by theelm. Grooseck 
had a business engagement at Hollowdale; 


/he had originally planned to allow himself 


only twenty minutes for the interview with 
Marnie. 

Timothy had seen the young man arriving, 
and his heart had throbbed so, that for an in- 
stant he became conscious of its beating. 
When the sulky skimmed off again, after that 
brief interview (like a daddy-long-legs, with 
the driver poised in its center for the spider's 
body), his face brightened, and he began to 
hope. Still, his bosom remained overweight- 
ed, and he could not dissuade himself at once 
from the now familiar feeling that he was not 
at home in these surroundings. Nor did the 
fields ever regain their old aspect, to him. 
That evening, the engagement of Marnie to 
Haliburton was clearly announced to the 
Fayrewether family. 

Mrs. Weston had already given her consent 
by letter, and indeed was lost in delight at the 
prospect of going to live with her daughter 
and son-in-law at the famous new academy in 
which the artful Haliburton had so deeply 
interested her; though sister Sophrony, when 
she heard of the affair, wondered that any 
one who had experienced the cold hospitality 
of Flint Hill should consent to marry a man 
whose avowed intention it was to establish 
himself in that place. 

‘*But it’s no more than fair,’ protested the 


old farmer, ‘‘that he should give us an acade-' 


my, if he robs us of our schoolma’am.” 

In truth, Farmer Fayrewether was much 
elated at the prospect of this addition to the 
distinguishing features of Flint Hill. He had 
already discussed with Haliburton the site of 
the new edifice. It was to be placed a little 
farther back from the road than the present 
distance along the 
wood-path. The farmer had advocated a 
slightly different situation; but Haliburton 
would not approve it, having some sentiment- 
al superstition, in fact, as to the spot he had 
chosen. But Mrs. Fayrewether displayed no 
joy in these details. 

‘“‘Next month they begin to build,” said the 
farmer. 

“There now, Timothy,” exclaimed the 
mother, pushed to utterance by this; ‘‘you 
see how much good it did to make up your 
mind, beforehand, that she wouldn’t be con- 
tented here!’’ 

Timothy made no reply; but he smiled, 
slowly. The secret spring of humor within 
him had evidently been touched anew by the 
late events. As usual, the smile was confined 
to one side of his mouth, but there was a new 
look of whimsical puzzlement in his face, at 
the same time. During subsequent years he 
often smiled in this way. But he never mar- 
ried. —Atlantic Monthly. 





SURPLUS WOMEN. 


According to the State census, just complet- 
ed, the population of Massachusetts is 1,651,- 
652, an increase since the Federal census was 
taken, five years ago, of 194,201. The male 
portion of the population has increased from 
703,779 in 1870 to 794,284; the female portion 
from 753,572 to 857,368; the increase in the 
former class being 90,505, and in the latter 
103,796. The number of legal voters has in- 
creased in ten years, since the previous State 
census, from 246,182 to 351,066, a gain of 104, 
884. 

The most alarming item of increase is that 
which shows how the female sex is gaining 
upon the males. There are now 63,084 more 
females than males in the State, and the dis- 
parity is increasing yearly. The census, so 
far as published, does not go into details, but 
it is to be presumed that this increasing dis- 
parity is due in a large measure to the fact 
that Massachusetts is a manufacturing com- 
munity, and in the mills which employ large 
numbers of operatives, such as cotton facto- 
ries, altogether the larger portion of the work 
is done by women. This fact is a standing :n- 
ducement for females, who are forced to work 
for a living, to come into this State for employ- 
ment. We doubt if the natural increase of 
the population by births would show anything 
like the same disparity. We do not anticipate 
such an increase of the feminine population 
that there will be any danger of their rising 
in arms and exterminating the male sex, for 
their natural anxiety would be to have the 
proportion more evenly balanced and to in- 
crease rather than diminish the number of 
males. Neither do we have any fear of the 
desire for power and control becoming so 
general among them as to lead them to use 
their numerical advantages to wrest the right 
of suffrage from us, and then, by holding to- 
gether, taking the administration into their 
own hands. There is no danger of their hold- 
ing together. 

But the serious aspect of the case is the 
fact that this large overplus of women must 
necessarily be dependent on themselves for 
support and shut off from the opportunity to 
take the place in the social system which is 
their natural right. They must be cut off 
from those domestic ties which .are even 
more essential to the comfort and happiness 
of women than of men. Woman's place is 
in the family, rather than in the workshop, 





ee } 

and her life cannot be complete, or the BTaces 
of her character developed or fostered, when 
she is doomed to life among rattling Jooms 
with no prospect of a happy change. We do 
not think that the remedy which Brigham 
Young declares to be the only one, would bet. 
ter their condition. It would not furnish the 
kind of domesticity and home life that is de. 
sirable. Partial relief would be afforded bya 
greater willingness toleave the crowded towns 
and cities of the East and accept the homes 
in the West, where the men far outnumber 
the women, and are greatly in need of their 
society. But this is a matter which, like Por- 
erty and crime, can only be corrected by a 
continual striving toward a more beneficent 
working of the social system.—Boston Globe. 
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“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent things,» 


CURES 
Piles—Blind orBleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 
from any organ—Nose, Gums, 
Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c. Congestions, 
Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
lids. Inflammation of the Ova 
ries. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Varicose Veins, Sore 
Nipples. 





POND'S 
EXTRACT 


The Peoples’ 
Remedy, for 
internal and 
External Use. 











POND’S EXTRACT is forsale by all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by al! Druggists, 
iy aud everybody who has ever 
used it. 

Pamphlet containin, History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if n >t found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
__ New York and London. 


‘*Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers «--~-~- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
x No. 28 BEEKMAN St., New YORK. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANTA,Y 


The 26th Winter Session will open October ith, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 

ractical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, ‘ 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 


ow North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila. } 
t 


per day. Agents wanted, All 
$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, oe their spare mc- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employmert that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. }ull particulars, terms, &c., sent free 
Send us your a ldress at once. Don’t delay. Now ts 
the time. Dor t look for work or businessal sewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer, G,. STINSON 
& Co., Portlané, Me. 2—ly 


BOSTON DRESS REFORM ROOMS !! 


4 Hamilton Place, 











(Opp. Park St. Church.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments 
made to Order, upon Hygienic Principles 
Ail Garments and Patterns bearing the 
Stamp “Dress Reform Committee”? Ware 
ranted. 


Orders by mail promptly atténded to. Addres% 


with stamp, 
38—12t 


H. L. LANG. 








THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Teo Minates once a Day: 





Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND .NVIGORATES. 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
‘MPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
NCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians: 
Call and investigat, or send fr full partioulars. 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 14th St., New “ork 
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THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


[ConTINUED FROM PAGE 347.] 
committee I have secured by aid of Mr. R. 
Woolworth. I believe I shall assent to any 
arrangement which will be satisfactory to 
this committee of aid to the American Wo- 
men’s Educational Association. 

Mars. Cueney, of Boston, read a paper by 
Mrs. Mary N. Adams, of Dubuque, Iowa, on 
the ‘Relation of the Ideal to the Practical.” 

Mrs. LivERMORE read a letter from Eliza- 
beth Peabody, giving a sketch of the work of 
Kindergarten schools. 

Mrs. Cuurcui.t, of Providence, reada pa- 
per on finance. She wanted to touch upon 
the experience of married women in financial 
matters. She thought women had a right to 
a share of the money of their husbands to do 
with as they pleased. They, by their efforts 
at home, helped their husbands save their 
money, and they had an equal right to it. 
Husbands talk about giving their money to 
their wives. She insisted they could not give 
it, as it belonged to the wives as much as the 
husbands. She also urged that women should 
be taught political economy. Then women 
are found who are ashamed to own that they 
earn money. A census taker said he found 
women who were cigar makers and wanted to 
be put down as music teachers. 

A lady suggested that perhaps they played 
onakindof pipe! (Laughter.) 

Mrs Livermore closed the session of the 
afternoon with a few remarks to show that if 
women under-value themselves their husbands 
will not rate them at their true worth. They 
must not get married with the simple idea of 
being supported. After showing the necessi- 
ty of women relying more upon themselves, 
she referred to Syracuse University, which 
we noticed yesterday morning as having been 
entirely overlooked in references to institu- 
tions. She paid it a fine tribute. It would 
be a shanie to Syracuse women if they did 
not outstrip others, with their advantages. 
She also eulogized Rev. S. R. Calthrop of 
this city, for his work as a scientist. 

Adjourned to 7.30 p. m. 

OFFICERS ELECTED. 

The following officers for the ensuing year 
were elected in the executive session yester- 
day noon: 

President —Prof. Maria Mitchell. 

Vice-Presidents—Abby W. May, of Massachusetts; 
Elizabeth K. Churchill, of Rhode Island; Mrs, C. A. 
Quimby, of Maine; Mrs. Abby G. Woolson, of New 
Hampshire; Miss Catharine E. Beecher, of Connecti- 
cut; Mrs. C.B. Wilbour, of New York; Mrs. Antoine'te 
Brown Blackwell, of New Jersey; Mrs. Emma Bartol, 
of Pennsylvania; Mrs. F. W. Elliott, of Washington, 

C.; Mrs. Prof. Cutler, of Ohio; Mrs. Marg»ret 
Lawrence, of Illinois; Miss Mary Mortimer, of Wis- 
consin; Mary N. Adams, of Iow1; Mrs. Rebecca N. 
Hazard. of Missouri; Mrs. Frances Bagley, of Micti- 
igan; Mrs. Ellen Tupper Wilkes, of Colorado: Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance, of California; Mrs. Martha 
McKay, of Indiana; Mrs. Alice J. Chamberlain, of 
South Carolina; Mrs. Marietta M. Elliott, of Minne- 
sota. 

Secretary—Alice C, Fletcher. 

Treasurer—Mrs. 8. C. Hoffman. 

Auditors —Mrs. Sarah Swayne, Mrs. R. L. Clapp. 

Directors—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Mart F. 
Eastman, of Massachusetts; Mrs. J. L. Bagg, of New 
York; Miss Anna C, Brackett, of New York; Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, of Massachusetts; Mrs. Kate N. 
Doggett, of Illinois; Mra. Phebe A. Hanaford, of New 
Jersey; Miss Frances E. Willard of Illinois; Mrs. 
Ellen Mitchell, of Illinois; Mrs. Margaret V. Long- 
ley, of Ohio; Mrs. Henrictta W. Johnson, of New 
Jersey; Mrs. Ruth O. Delamater, of New York; 


Dr 
Mary Safford-Blake, of Massachusetts; Mrs. Caro- 
line A. Soule, of New York. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The first speaker of the evening was Mrs. 
Antoinette Brown’ Blackwell. She wanted 
to speak in regard to the bust of Samuel W. 
May, a man whom all were proud to honor. 
The work was done by a woman they were 
proud to honor. It was all Miss Gifford’s 
work. The speaker had the word of Hiram 
Powers that every stroke was the work of 
Miss Gifford. It seems only right toward 
some persons here that she should correct a 
statement that had been made here. This 
statement was that Mr. May assisted at her 
ordination. This could hardly be, as the or- 
dination was under the direction of a thor- 
oughly orthodox denomination. Rev. Mr. 
Lee, then of Syracuse, did assist, as did also 
Gerrit Smith. Mr. May was invited to be 
present, but did not come because he would 
not afflict an orthodox church with his pres- 
ence. She hardly knew of whom Syracuse 
should most be proud—of the minister, who, 
twenty-two years ago, assisted to ordain a 
woman, or the minister who would not afflict 
an orthodox woman or church with his her- 
esies. She then related her experience while 
demanding admission as a delegate to the 
World's Temperance Convention, and the ex- 
citement and discussion which occurred. It 
is right to defend free speech everywhere, 
but she thanked God that now it is not neces- 
sary to defend women’s right tospeak. They 
ought to thank those ministers who stood up 
for this right. How could she forget the 
encouragement given her by Samuel J. May, 
Gerrit Smith, Horace Greeley and William 
Henry Channing, in those trying times, when 
even her own denomination were too timid to 
support a woman in the ministry. 

Mrs. H. Tracy Cutier, of Ohio, spoke 
next. She recounted the work of the past and 
the hard experiences through which the re- 
formers had passed. The spirit of the Lord 
moved the women as well as the men, and 
that host of women who have led the reform 
Could not help but go forward, and today wo- 
men do nut have todemanda position. There 
are not women enough now to do the work 
required of them. She knew that when wo- 
men were qualified and wanted the Suffrage 
the men would be ready to give it to them. 


When she was young a girl could not go to 
college, but now universities are open to them, 
and she understood that Syracuse University 
admitted women to all depargments of educa- 
tion. Not only this, but there is a free course 
of medical lectures which the women of Syra- 
cuse can attend if they will. Even in Tennes- 
see a University is established which admits 
not only women but colored women. As we 
educate our daughters we build up our homes. 
The various reforms of the day need women’s 
aid, and especially the temperance reform. 

A paper by Exizaseta B. Cnase of Rhode 
Island, was read by Miss Churchill of Provi- 
dence. The papcr was entitled ‘‘Woman’s 
Relations to Crime and to Criminals.’’ The 
great increase of crime in this country. shows 
that the present system of correcting crime is 
not beneficial, as crime has increased much 
faster than the population. A discharged 
convict is more to be feared than the same 
man would be if not sent to prison. In all 
civilized countries the number of women 
criminals is much less than that of men crimi- 
nals. She gave statistics to show this. She 
alleged, notwithstanding the truth of this 
statement, that women are discriminated 
against by courts and police officials. But 
women are less liable to become criminals be- 
cause more frequently surrounded by home 
and other good influences. Society also dis- 
criminates against women who have become 
criminal. The man is told if he do well he 
shall rise, while no encouraging hand is held 
out to these women. The paper urged that 
women were better qualified to care for the 
criminal woman class. But those who volun- 
teer to look after this labor are coldly receiv- 
ed by officials. Butin Rhode Island an advis- 
ory board of women has been appointed, 
though they have no power to enforce their 
recommendations. When prisoners have been 
surrounded by impossible barriers, the idea of 
punishment should give way to that of cure. 

Mrs. CuurcuiLt, while reading the paper, 
stopped to censure the papers for their ten- 
dency to treat serious subjects flippantly, 
which is growing worse and is tending to de- 
moralize the public who read the papers. It 
is an education suitable only for Thugs. She 
also urged the establishment of women’s 
leagues to help women and hinted at societies 
to help women tomarry. She also denounced 
the habit of talking about ‘‘lost women.” 
Mrs. Jur1a Warp Howe read some statis- 
tics which she had received from Syracuse. 
We do not quote from them, as their accuracy 
can be judged of when we say that Mrs. 
Howe’s informant did not know the popula- 
tion of the city from which that informant 
was giving statistics. 

Miss Frances WILLARD, of Chicago, spoke 
upon temperance. She briefly sketched the 
“crusade” and the organization which grew 
out of it. 

Mrs. Cuurcai tt said, while we might differ 
as to how reforms should be carried on, it was 
a subject of congratulation that women were 
willing to work at all. The temperance re- 
form had been carried on like a boy trying to 
walk on one foot. But now that the other 
foot had been put down (the women were go- 
ing to work) success was more sure. 

Mrs. Perkins of Cooperstown pursued the 
subject of intemperance, and considered the 
best way of putting down the evil. 

Miss Eastman of Massachusetts also spoke 
upon temperance. 

Miss Graceanna Lewis, of Media, Pa., 
furnished an admirable paper entitled ‘'Sci- 
ence for Women,” which was read to the 
Congress, and will appear in full next week. 

The last speaker of the evening was Rev. 
Mrs. Hanarorp of New Jersey. She wanted 
to thank the lady of Syracuse who wrote the 
following: 


God speed your mission, ’tis pure, ’tis holy; 

Ne’er fearing the lofty, but lifting the low’ 

Crime, wrong and injustice as enemies seeking, 

For truth, for love and humanity speaking; 

Aye! dream! your dreams are the noblest and high- 
t: 


eat: 

Go say to the scoffer—“Thy speech and thou diest!”” 

For your Faas with faith and with usefulness 
blende 

Shall ar more and more real till your mission is 
ended, 


Mrs. Hanarorp also read the following 
resolutions which had been adopted by the 


Congress: 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Third Wo- 
men’s Congress, ex ress our grateful appreciation of 
the kind reception and considerate and unstinted 
hospit»lity, which we have received from the ladies 
of Syracuse. Our thanks are due for both our- 
selves an! our audiences to those who have made our 
platforms so beautiful with flowers. 

Resolved, That we acknowle'ige our obligation to 
the press of Syracuse for the lengthy and able re- 

orts of our meetings, and the many services they 

ave shown to the local committee of arrangements 
in furthering their plans. 


Mrs. Hanarorp then closed the Congress 
with some spirited and encouraging words of 
hope. 

The Congress then adjourned. 


HUMOROUS. 


A man of parts—The hairdresser. 

‘‘Now, Johnny, ask God to make you a good 
boy before you go to bed.” ‘It’s no use, 
mamma—he won’t do it, I tell you; I’ve 
asked him ever so many times.”’ 

“Any ting pite you dere?” inquired one 
Dutchman of another, while engaged in ang- 
ling. ‘‘No, nottingatall.” ‘Vell,” returned 
the other, ‘‘notting pite me too.” 

During the session of a county court in the 
interior a witness was asked if he was not a 
husbandman, when he coolly replied, amidst 
the laughter of the court, ‘‘No, Sir, I’s not 
married.” 














A whimiscal comparison being made be- 
tween a clock and a woman, Charles Fox ob- 
served that he thought the simile bad; ‘‘for,” 
said he, ‘‘a clock serves to point out the hours, 
and a woman to make us forget them.” 


A gentleman in foreign parts, who had mur- 
dered his father and mother, his wife, and a 
few other relatives, trusted that the jury 
would take as an extenuating circumstance 
the fact of his having attained the age of fif- 
ty without ever having committed such acts 
before. 


It is related of a Parisian portrait-painter 
that having recently painted the portrait of a 
lady, a critic who had just dropped in to see 
what was going on in the studio, exclaimed, 
‘It is very nicely painted; but why did you 
take such an ugly model?”” “It is my moth- 
er,”’ calmly replied the artist. ‘Oh! pardon, 
a thousand times,”’ from critic, in great con- 
fusion. ‘You are right; I ought to have per- 
ceived it. She resembles you completely.” 


An old Scotch*parson, who was not only a 
preacher but a parson, and who on week-days 
returned the visits which his people made to 
him at the kirk on Sundays, once came to the 
house of a parishioner where his gentle knock- 
ing could not be heard for the noise within. 
Upon this he lifted the latch and walked in, 
saying, in a majestical way, ‘‘I should like to 
know who is the head of this house?” 
‘Weel, Sir,” said Sandy, ‘‘if ye bide a wee 
we'll maybe be able to tell ye, for Janet and.I 
are just trying to settle that point.”’ 


Forewarned, Forearmed—(Our reporter 
before dinner): ‘‘Beg pardon, my lord, but 
could your lordship kindly oblige me by giv- 
ing me a hint as to what your lordship is going 
to say in repiy to the duke when his grace 
proposes your lordship’s health ?” His Lord- 
ship: ‘‘How can I tell you what I’m going to 
say until I’ve heard what the duke says ?” 
Our reporter: ‘Oh, I can oblige your lordship 
with what his grace is going to say, Iv’e got 
it all in my pocket.” 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED <ic:c:; ONAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR +: 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ONLY in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide eale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALW AYS trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been pers = 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in 
BES ner mr 4 to be unrivaled Sce 
STIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinioxs of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSIST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and Sor this 
reason often try very hard to seli something else, 


: with most important improve- 
NEW STYLES erg malt heey 


tagere and other Cases cf mew designs, 


E 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN =: 
quisite combination of these b- onaeriprs Ssuiniis 
EASY PAYMENTS een 
4 and Circulars, 
CATALOGUES sy aig aS 
TON; 5. CHICAGO.” NEW YORK; or &8 
Adams le 








“THERE’S MILLIONS IN IT.” 


Send 25 cents for 


EVANS’ ADVERTISING HAND BOOK 


The most practical treatise on advertising, and containing the best 
lists of papers ever published. 


r.c. BVANS, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 
252 WASHINGTON STREET. BOSTON. 


Address 














i$ CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING: 


o—_— 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 

Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 

The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 

The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 

Supporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 
The Warren Stocking Supporter. 

Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


| which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


— BY — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
Boston, Mass., 


To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 
mark, 
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' 
Vis se? 
These goods may be found at retail 
AT 
GEORGE FROST & 00., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston. 
MESSRS. 0. F. HOVEY & 00., 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 
MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston. 
MRS. H. 8. HUTOHINSON, 
16 West 14th St., New York. 
MESSRS. F. H. EATON & 00, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. 0 


J. P. LOVE, 

195 W. Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GEORGE FROST & 00. 

248 Wabash Ave.. Ohicago, Illinois. 


Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue. 34—tj 








A WFEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male 
$77 and Female, in their locality. Terms and 

OUTFIT FREE. Address P. O. VICKERY 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 39—6m 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Seer hnstmotseet. Boston 


Treatment and Cure ef al) Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 





DVERTISING: Cheap: Gcod: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for thetr PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), conthining lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading —— in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 aA ,corn 
Sib 4treet, 


NEW YORE. 

Students of this school can attend the clinic: at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare an 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trair- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate abou 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec: 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
1388 dé Av New York City 
ly Jan. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EvRoPgAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ew” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week 
Messrs. + Leen & Co. take —, in —y 4 

lic that they have recently up some for. 
a ay in connection with their long establishec 
Din‘ng Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now b 
happy to accommodate their customers with clea 
well furnished leeping apart ts Sep. 28 
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THE STANDARD. 





The Magee Furnace Com'y 


$2, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend St’s, 
BOS 


, 
Manufacture a complete line of Standard Furn 
Ranges, and Stoves, which are widely known an 
everywhere justly popular. 

Efficiency, economy, durability and convenience in 
use, are the qualities sought for and attained in their 
construction. 

Of the new goods produced this year, the 


MAGEE “STANDARD” PLATE IRON FURNACE 


Is the most prominent, containing all the excellencies 
of the celebrateu 


MAGEE PLATE IRON FURNACE, 


It is the best con- 
Be sure to examine it 


With many added conveniences. 
structed Furnace yet made. 
before purchasing any other. 


THE STANDARD PORTABLE RANGE . 


Still leads the market. The 


MAGEE STANDARD PARLOR 


Has many imitators, but no rivals. It is beautiful, 
and always suits. The 


Vendome Parlor, 


New this year, low-priced and entirely new design. 

All Magee goods are warranted in every particular 
by the manufacturers, and are for sale by stove deal- 
ers throughout the country. 


ta” Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 


vt FAV : . 
vt Family Favorite 


SEWING 
MACHINE ! 









Probabl 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 


no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 


will gain such immense ——" and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without first ex- 
amining lt. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, :nd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 


The Best Paper { for Farmers, 
NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


ONE DOLLAR per year in clubs of thirty or over, 
Specimen copies free. For Terms and commissions 
Address, THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 
42—12t 


L. L, GREENE, 
Attorney at aw, 
BOONE, N. C. 


Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
ed to him. 26—ly 
MADAME SECOR. M.D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. Tne poor treated 

tuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examine 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 














An Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TOTE 


ive game for children, 
Finely illustrated. Sen 
postpaid for twenty-fivn 
cents. 


WM. R. GOULD, Suo- 
cessorto WEST & LEE 
GAME CO., Worcester, 


26—ly 














Send threo cent stamp 
for catalogue of games. 
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VOTE ONLY FOR SUFFRAGISTS. 


Next Tuesday the Centennial Legislature 
of Massachusetts will be elected. If the Suf- 
fragists do their full political duty by ascer- 
taining the views of every candidate for 
State Senator and Representative, Republi- 
can and Democratic, and by voting only for 
Suffragists, the women of Massachusetts will 
vote in the Presidential election of 1876. To 
aid in the work, we give once more the names 
of the Representatives and Senators who vot- 
ed for and against Woman Suffrage in the 


Legislature last spring: 


SUFFRAGE SENATORS— YEAS. 

Britton of Middlesex, Hunt of Norfolk and Ply., 
Clark of Franklin, Lane of Suffolk, 
Fitz of Essex, Palmer of Norfolk, 
Fitz of Suffolk, White of Plymouth, 
Harwood of Middlesex, Winslow of Middlesex—10 

The President. Hon. George B. Loring, of Esse , 
an earnest friend of Woman Suffrage, was of course 
unable to vote 

SUFFRAGE REPRESENTATIVES— YEAS. 

Allen of Dexsenre Holbrook of Holbrook, 
At<inson of Newburyport, Johnson of Boston, 
Babson of Gloucester, Keith of Sandwich, 
Baker of Northbridge, Keith of Brockton, 
Baker of Beverly, Knox of Lawrence, 
Baker of Medfield, Kendall of Vpn oe 
Baker of New Bedford, LeBarron of Middleboro, 
Leighton of Haverhill, 
Long of Hingham, 
Martin of Adams, 
Massey of Bellingham, 
May of Leicester, 


Beach of Springfield, 
Beal of Cohasset, 
Bell of Salem, 
Best of Stoneham, 
Lickford of Berlin, 
Blunt of Haverhill, Merrill of Boston, 
Rowker of Boston, Meserve of Hopkinton, 
Boynton of Westborough, Miller of Fall River, 
Brigham of Hudson, Mitchell of Nantucket, 
Bright of Waltham, Morris of Watertown, 
Brintuall of Boston, Morse of Boston, 
Chase of Amesbury, Noo an of Boston, 
Churchill of Boston, Nutter of E. Bridgewater, 
Churchill of Plympton, Osgood of Salem, 
Coffin of Winchester, Paul of Boston. 
Coolidge of Westminster, Pierce of New Bedford, 
Cushing of Cambridge, ‘Pierce of Malden, 
Dyer of Weymouth, Reed of Abington, 
Fairbauks of Natick, Robinson of Wenham, 
Fisk of Dennis, Rogers of Chelsea, 
Fobes of Easton, * Sanborn of Boston. 
Gaylord of Northampton, Small of Provincetown, 
Griggs of Grafton, Smith of Dudley, 
Grose of Abington, Stimpson of Swampscott, 
Hall of Leominster, Stone of Northampton, 
Hillman of Chillmark, Sweeney of Boston. 
Thurston of Cambridge, Tyler of Lowell, 
Torrey of 8. Scituate, allace of Braintree, 
Towne of Worcester, Wellington of Cambridge, 
Truell of Lawrence, Whitney of Ashburnham, 
Woods of Boston—75. 

The following gentlemen also, whose names do not 
appear on the above list, afterwards voted in favor 
oF Local Option for women on the question of a 
uor License, and may therefore be counted as Suf- 
fragists: 


YBAS. 
Bowman of Somerville, Hallett of Chatham, 
Brown of Salisbury, Phinney of Plymouth, 
Curtis of Marlboro, Pomeroy of Washington, 
Davis of Gloucester, Tucker of New Bedford—8 
ANTI-SUFFRAGE SENATORS—NAYS, 
Ayers of Worcester, Orcutt of Berkshire 
Belcher of Norfolk, Parmenter of Middlesex, 
Dacey of Suffolk, Phillips of Berkshire, 
Davis of Exaex, Robiuson of Plymouth, 
Edsvou »f Hampshire, Rymes of Middlesex, 
Flatley of Suffolk, Smith of Norfolk, 
Fuller of Hampden, Snow of Worcester, 
Gatchell of Worcester, Stedman of Suffolk, 
Howard of Island, Stone of Cape, 
Ingalls of Essex, Toland of Suffolk, 
Jones of Bristol, Tufts of Worcester, 
Livingstone of Middlesex, Verry of Worcester, 
Lovering of Bristol, Wardwell of Essex, 
Wiley of Middlesex—27. 

ANTI-SUFFRAGE REPRESENTATIVES—NAYS. 
Abbe of Springfield, Bridgman of Belchertown, 
Adams of Boston, Burr of Newton, 
Allen of Walpole, Carleton of Haverhill, 
Athy of Worcester. Carney of Boston, 


| pistol practice, and the pretty thing will only 
be dangerous in your hands if you are too tim- 
id in its use. 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons has just made a capital 
shot ina rifle-match; and why not you? First 
try at the distance of a few paces. Nerve 
yourself up and coolly take aim and send your 
ball as near the mark as possible. If you suc- 
ceed, try a longer distance, and keep trying. 
It is the sight of these things which is your de- 
fense against tramps. The target, the bullet- 
holes, the pistol in your hands, are to be your 
standing army—a terror to tramps. Enter- 
tainment at your house will not be at a premi- 
um among them. A pistol-shot is not pleasant 
music to unaccustomed ears. You think you 
would not dare to shoot at a wicked man en- 
tering your premises for plunder or other mis- 
chief. Perhaps not; but the man would not 
dare to come if he knew you could handle a 
pistol; and if one, indeed, should be so bold, 
the sight of your weapon and the click of the 
lock would not be welcomed. 

Some gentle woman may say this is prepos- 
terousadvice. A woman could not be so hard- 
hearted and so cruel, or overcome her natural 
timidity and learn to use firearms. Some man 
may shudder atthe thought of his wife or 
daughter using a revolver, or scoff at the cour- 
age of the sex. 

But is it hard-hearted to prevent crime and 
allay terror? Does it require more courage to 
fire off agua or pistol than to live in daily and 
hourly expectation of an unwelcome visitor? 
A woman’s hands are skillful—not nearly so 
clumsy as aman’s. Why should not she learn 
to use a pistol with safety and dexterity? And 
as for courage, that does not depend on sex, 
but on temperament and education. Some 
men are as timid as a fawn and some women 
as bold as a lion. 

If the law is inadequate to the protection of 
our homes and to the securing of comfort in 
our families, each house must be a castie and 
the dwellers therein its defenders.—Jndepen- 
dent. 





SEWING IN BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


The intelligent citizen of Boston wakes 
every morning with a certain curiosity, and 
asks himself questions as he dresses, doubtful 
until he reads the Daily Advertiser which of 
his accustomed occupations may have been 
pronounced illegal the day before in the office 
of the city solicitor. When Messrs. Harper 
announced last week the title of ‘‘Healey: a 
Romance,” there were few of our readers but 
felt that the subject was most happily chosen, 
—so startling are the surprises which emanate 
from the solicitor’s office. And the disap- 
pointment was proportional when it proved 
that the scene of that romance was not laid 





Bailey of Newbury, Carroll of Fall River, 
Beut of bf me Codman of Boston, 


Bergin of ford, Collins of Boston, 
Blake of Ipswich, pe ger of Pittsfield, 
Blaney of Peabody, Cook of N. Reading, 


Bosworth of Taunton, Coolidge of Sherborn, 
Copeland of Springfield, 
Cummings of Somerville, 
Miner of Phillipston, 
Moseley of Boston, 
Newhall of Lynn, 
Newton of Weymouth, 
Noble of Truro, 
Packard of Halifax, 
Pew of Gloucester, 
Phillips of Salem, 
Pierce of Milton, 

Pope of Boston, 

Pratt of Boston, 

Rice of Barre, 

Rice of Worcester, 

Rich of Seekonk, 
Richmond of Harvard, 
Robinson of Falmouth, 
Ropes of Boston 

Russell of Lowell, 

Rust of Boston, 

Ryder of Rochester, 
Sanderson of Templeton, 
Sanford of W. Brookfield, 
Sawyer of Methuen, 
Shaw of Hg ey 
Smalley of Harwich, 
Smith of Dartmouth, 
Holden of Westminster, Smith of Blackstone, 
Holmes of Chelsea, Smith of Andover, 
Hopkinson of Groveland, Spaulding of Townsend, 
Hovey of Sutton, Stearns of Boston, 
Howard of Marblehead, Stebbins of Chelsea, 
Howes of Ashfield, Steveus of Worthington, 
Hughes of Boston, Swan of Lowell, 

Jacobs of Chicopee, Talbot of Boston, 
James of Williamsburg, Thayer of Stoughton, 
Johnson of Nahant, Thompson of Foxborough 
Jones of Veerfield, Tompkins of Boston, 
Keith of Greenfield, Trull of Tewksbury, 
King of Boston, Vincent of Heath, 
Kingsley of Boston, Warr n of Wrentham, 
Knapp of Lowell, White of Williamstown, 
Lawrence of Medford, Whitney of Attleboro, 
Lewis of Fairhaven, Wilcox of Sandisfield, 
Lincoln of Sturbridge, Willard of Ayer, 

Locke of Boston, Wood of Swansey, 
Mahoney of Boston, Woodbury of Boston, 
McDonald of Boston, Woodbury of Beverly, 
McNutt of Boston, Wyman of Woburn—120. 


— _oe 


TRAMP! TRAMP! TRAMP! 
HINTS TO LADIES. 


BY A LADY, 


The peace and comfort of a country home 
is disturbed in these days by the presence of 
tramps; and, in the absence of the ‘‘men 
folks,” women in the quiet farm-house or se- 
cluded residence are in constant fear of annoy- 
ance from this source. Prevention as a reme- 
dy is always highly spoken of, and the follow- 
ing plan is deserving of notice, if not thought 
more alarming than the tramp himself. This 
advice is addressed to a lady so situated. 

Your husband will procure for you a good 
revolver. Do not be afraid to look at it; but 
handle it and learn to load it. Have a target 
set up in a conspicuous place in the garden or 
onthe lawn. The vaguely-drawn figure of a 
man would be the best scarecrow. Your hus- 
band will teach you the preliminaries, and over- 
see your first efforts. The cool of the day 
will be a pleasant and convenient hour for 


Bowen of Wendell, 
Bradley of Worcester, 
Currier of Newburyport, 
‘ Davis of Enfield, 

Davis of Holyoke, 
Day of Norwood, 
Dennis of Rockport, 
Doherty of Boston, 
Duggan of Millbury, 
Ellis of Athol, 
Fitz Gerald of Boston, 
Flower of Agawam, 
Flynn of Boston, 
Frost of Boston, 
Fuller of Boston, 
Gardner of Palmer, 
Gaskill of Mendon, 
Geer of W. Springfield, 
Gibbs of Russell, 
Gifford «* Westport, 
Goss 0: ..vlrose, 
Green “Monson, 
Hale of 6 ton, 
Hall «° ™) wut, 
Hardiug vi Mansfield, 
Hathaway of Fall River, 
Hill of Boston, 
ae sag of Quincy, 





in the burnt district. 

One of the last of these surprises is a lit- 
tle edict of ten lines, which announces that 
the teaching of sewing is illegal. In conse- 
quence no salaries can be paid to the sewing- 
teachers in the schools. The branch of edu- 
cation which many people consider most im- 
portant is by a stroke of the pen to be set 
aside. This is the edict: 

Ciry Soriciror’s Orrice, 2 Pemperton Sa. 
Boston, May 18, 1875. 

Sir:—I have to say, in reply to the ques- 
tion proposed to me by an order of the school 
committee, adopted on the 27th ultimo, that 
in my opinion it is not competent for the 
board to employ special teachers to teach the 
art of sewing in the public schools. If this 
might be done, instructors may be appointed 
to teach all branches of industry. A statute 
was passed in the vear 1862 authorising the 
teaching of agriculture by lectures or other- 
wise, in the public schools in which the school 
committee deem it expedient; thus implying 
that legislative permission was necessary to 
its introduction. Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. P. Heaty. 
Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, President of the School 
Committee. , 

The truth is that instruction in needle-work 
in the public schools, is one of the old customs, 
so old that the memory of man or woman go- 
eth not to thecontrary. There has been some 
question as to the period when girls first 
went to the public schools. But there can be 
no question but that they were entitled to go, 
under the earliest colonial statutes, and that 
they did go before 1650. From the first they 
were taught sewing and knitting in the school. 
The display of a sampler, indeed, as an illus- 
tration of prowess in embroidery, was one of 
the results almost necessary for respectability 
in the education of girls. 

It is to be remembered that in many of the 
towns of New England, parhaps in most of 
them, ‘the school ma’am takes precedence of 
‘the school master in the order of history.” 
This phrase is Miss Caulkins’s, in her admira- 
ble history of New London. Wherever wo- 
men had the training of girls they were ex- 
pected to teach the accomplishment which was 
regarded a part of every woman’s education. 

We venture therefore to suggest to the city 
solicitors, and to the gentlemen in his office 
that if the right to teach children to sew is 
not mentioned in the Bill of Rights, in the 
Constitution, or in the General Statutes, it is 
because, like the right of the children to warm 
their feet at the fire, it was taken for granted. 
The people of Massachusetts ‘‘were supposed 
to know something.” And one of the things 
which they were supposed to know was, that 
when an intelligent woman was entrusted with 








the education of an ignorant girl, the best 


thing she can teach her is the use of her nee- 
dle. 

The brief edict which has suppressed sew- 
ing in the Boston schools consists simply in a 
reductio ad absurdum, If we may teach one art 
by a special teacher, it says, we may teach all 
arts. Of course we may,—if the School Com- 
mittee choose. Till very recently the custom 
of teaching the art of writing by a special 
teacher was general. The teaching the art 
of music by a special teacher is general now. 

But sewing is not mentioned in the statute! 
Why should it be mentioned there? Certain 
things are required in the statute,—certain 
things are permitted,—certain things are tak- 
en for granted. Among the things taken for 
granted are, for the girls, the use of the nee- 
dle, as the boys are taught to split wood and 
make the fires; as they are taught to speak 
pieces or to go through pele: exercises, 
none of which parts of their training are men- 
tioned in the statute. 

We can conceive no more edifying specta- 
cle than that which shall transpire next June, 
if the solicitor will kindly attend one of the 
school exhibitions, to which we are sure he is 
regularly invited among the other notables 
of the city. The exhibition begins, on the 
programme, by an address by the oldest boy. 
The solicitor nestles on his seat, and whispers 
to the master that this is wholly illegal; elo- 
cution is not provided for inthe statute. The 
master is a little disturbed, as three-fourths 
of the exhibition is thus struck out of being. 
But he calls on a bright girl and gives her a 
tough problem in geometry to work out on the 
blackboard. This, at least, will occupy the 
time. The solicitor is distressed to disturb 
the exhibition,-—but, alas! geometry is not in 
the statute. The mortified girl, who has been 
defying the Commonwealth all winter without 
knowing it, sits down. ‘Class in history,” 
calls the disturbed master. Now we are on 
clear ground, and everybody breathes free. 

‘Jones, this is the Centennial year—what 
can you tell us of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence?” 

Jones replies promptly that ‘‘George the 
Third’s parliament having voted a tax”’— 
when the courteous solicitor again stops the 
proceeding: ‘‘I regret very much, Mr. Mas- 
ter, but this allusion to George the Third is 
improper. English history is not named in 
the statute.” 

The master apologizes; will do without 
inglish history, and calls on Smith. 

Smith is well up, and begins: ‘In the year 
of our Lord 1776”"— 

‘“‘What is this allusion to ancient history, 
Mr. Master? Ancient history is as bad as 
English history. It is not in the statute!” 

At .his point in the discomfiture of the mas- 
ter an intelligent assistant whispers to him 
that the recitation of the first class in natural 
philosophy will interest the assembly, and 
that the little chemical experiment of yester- 
day might be repeated. But, alas! chemis- 
try and natural philosophy are not in the stat- 
ute. Vain the suggestion of another teacher 
that they may have a display of light gym- 
nastics. Light gymnastics are not in the stat- 
ute. And the dismay which settles on all 
teachers, all parents and all exhibitors can 
scarcely be said to be relieved, when the goad- 
ed master comes bravely up to time, remem- 
bering that his first class can at least read 
their compositions. 

‘‘What is this exercise?”’ says the solicitor, 
a little anxiously. 

‘Reading, sir, with orthography combined, 
on a principle introduced by ourselves.” 

Now we are all at ease. For reading and 
orthography are both in the statute. And 
pretty Alice Horton begins, with contralto 
voice, sweet tones and unaffected manner, to 
read a little narrative of the ‘Evacuation of 
Boston.”’ 

‘What is this?” asks the solicitor once 
more. 

“It is her own composition,” cries the eager 
master, too happy that everything is working 
well. 

“Composition, sir,—Composition is as ille- 
galas sewing and cleanliness. Composition 
is not in the statute.” And so the exhibition 
breaks up in a row. ; 

We are glad to see that the city council un- 
derstands its rights, and does not intend to 
be trifled with by this jot and tittle nonsense. 
Will some member of the council inquire 
where the City Solicitor has been during all 
the years that sewing teachers have been paid 
“illegally”? And is process now to issue 
against those ladies who for twenty years and 
more have been “‘illegally’’ receiving money 
from the city treasury?—Boston Advertiser, 





ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Joseph A. Dugdale said: 

“Oh! my friends, there is everything to 
encourage youin your labors. This society 
early took advanced ground in regard to the 
position of Woman. It early recognized her 
as a gospel minister. Then, my friends, it is 
for us to work together for the advancement 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. May every 
mother learn to understand the character of 
the child. She holds the forming hand. May 
she be directed aright. I have been impress- 
ed in contrition and humiliation to come among 





you. May you stand for the truth as it is in 





Christ Jesus. It is said that the discovery of 
wheat as an article of food by the wife of 
Osiris, caused agriculture to be substituted 
for war as an employment in that age of the 
world. May women continue to discover 
germs of truth and knowledge in every coun- 
try and every age. Through her influence, 
may war, intemperance, and every other evil 
be banished from among men, and may God 
and the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, be all in 
all, 

John Mercer was livingly opened in the 
ministry, addressing both the grandmothers, 
mothers and the younger women. He con- 
trasted the condition of Woman in our society 
with her opportunities in other religious bod- 
ies, and exhorted Friends to live up to the 
measure of their opportunities. 

Ann Weaver spoke powerfully. She re- 
ferred to the cruse of oil, and the cake which 
the widow baked and brought to the prophet. 
After she had finished, Joseph A. Dugdale 
arose and said: ‘And now, in the love of 
Christ, farewell.”? These Friends then took 
their departure. Harriet E. Kirke laid be- 
fore the meeting a goncern which she had to 
visit the men’s meeting. This was generally 
united with. Charlotte W. Cocks requested 
to be allowed to accompany her. This re- 
quest was united with and granted. Lydia 
Penrose was appointed to notify men Friends 
of the -proposed visit. Anne Weaver said: 
‘*Arise and shine, for the light of the Lord is 
upon thee.” She believed that when this 
command came, we should be compelled to 
go into some place where we would not go 
otherwise. Rebecca Price quoted the apos- 
tle: ‘‘I beseech you, by the mercies of God, 
that you forsake not assembling yourselves 
together, as the manner of some is.’’ She 
exhorted Friends to worship God in the beau- 
ty of holiness, to come together that our 
strength may be renewed. The Friends who 
had been sent into men’s meeting returned 
and said, that in a short time men Friends 
would be ready to receive a visit. Martha S. 
Townsend said a few words, closing with 
these: ‘It is the Lord’s doing and it is mar- 
velous in our eyes.”” A young woman who 
had lately become a member, arose and spoke 
most feelingly in regard to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of parents, especially in regard 
to gathering their children together and read- 
ing the Scriptures to them or sitting in solemn 
silence. A Friend then appeared in supplica- 
tion. Harriet E. Kirke spoke of faithfulness 
in attending religious meetings. Her testi- 
mony was most excellent. William L. Dor- 
land entered and announced that the men’s 
meeting was ready to receive women Friends. 


The Second Query was then read by the 
assistant clerk. The clerk then read the an- 
swers, which were generally satisfactory, 
showing that love and unity are maintained 
among us, and that tale-bearing and detrac- 
tion are discouraged. A summary answer 
was adopted in accordance therewith. Rebec- 
ca Price said: ‘How careful we should be 
not to hurt the feelings of any one! What a 
desolating evil is tale-bearing in neighbor- 
hoods and society! It divides, and distracts, 
and prevents us from doing as we would be 
done by, since no one likes to be talked about.”’ 
Esther Haviland spoke upon the same sub- 
ject. The assistant clerk then read the Third 
Query, and the answers thereto, which were 
generally satisfactory. Several Friends, among 
whom was Rebecca Price, spoke upon this 
query. A friend spoke upon the importance 
of impressing upon the minds of the young 
the truth that it is more important to spend 
our time in improving our minds than in 
adorning the body. God is ever in our souls, 
and ready to teach us. If we will only listen 
and obey, it will lead us to forsake all that is 
superfluous, and guide us to peace and happi- 
ness. Ann Packer spoke of the importance 
of using time properly. It is a glorious priv- 
ilege to have time to improve our minds and 
souls, and to do well the work that we have 
to do in the world. ‘‘AsI advance in age 
and experience, I feel to mourn that so much 
time is spent in vanity and frivolity. I would 
that every Friend now present, remembering 
that time is not ours, but that we are put here 
as good examples, and to be fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord, would be willing to come 
under the Divine Master’s power and will, and 
under the reproofs of instruction. Let us 
obey the inward monitor. By this alone we 
feel and know that we are accountable for 
our own feelings, and that no one else can 
answer for us. This should make us feel 
deeply that each one should fulfill her indi- 
vidual duty during the days of her life, for 
the night cometh wherein no man can work.”* 

The Fourth Query was read by the assist- 
ant clerk, and the answers thereto by the 
clerk. These were generally satisfactory, ex- 
cept that some attending of places of diver- 
sion was noticed. The answer of Prairie 
Grove was united with as a summary answer. 
A Friend exhorted young Eriends to speak 
upon this query. Rebecca W. Mott asked 
elder Friends to raise their voices so that they 
might be heard. Marianna Gibbons spoke of 
the responsibility of young Friends, especial- 
ly in regard to the temperance reform. A 
number of Friends then spoke with feeling 
upon this subject—one against the use of al- 
coholic liquors in food, against brandy in 
mince pies and brandy peaches. Harriet E. 








Kirk spoke against its use as a medicine, and 
particularly the giving of it to children. Re. 
becca W. Mott spoke upon the same subject, 
saying that she could not use a drop, even as 
a medicine. ‘Even though the physician rec. 
ommends it, let us see if we cannot liye 
without it.” Charlotte W. Cocks spoke to 
the young women upon their individual re- 
sponsibility in company, in influencing their 
young men friends in favor of temperance, 
Also upon moderation in dress. Example is 
more powerful than words. © that you may 
feel the truth of this. May you try to be ex- 
amples in every respect, and it will make a 
wide difference in the life, characters and 
conduct of the young men. Several other 
Friends, among whom was Rebecca Price, 
spoke most feelingly upon this subject. Elea- 
nor Bowerman quoted the Master’s language, 
“Can you not wait with us one hour?” and 
exhorted young Friends to remain till the 
meeting adjourned. The assistant clerk read 
the Fifth Query, and the clerk the answers, 
Blue River’s answer was adopted as a summa- 
ry answer. 

The Sixth Query and answers were then 
read. Friends comply with all the requisi- 
tions of this query, except that in regard to 
a hireling ministry, upon which all are not 
clear. Prairie Grove’s answer was adopted 
as asummaryanswer. Harriet E. Kirk spoke 
in favor of schools under the care of Friends, 
taught by members, from which Friends’ 
children may attend our mid-week meetings, 
and in which they may be brought up in the 
principles of our Society. She spoke of the 
starting and progress of Friends’ schools in 
Philadelphia, and of the interest that she had 
always taken in them, and in the carrying on 
of Friends’ schools everywhere. Now be- 
tween eight ahd nine hundred children meet 
at Race Street every Fourth-day and attend 
our mid-week meeting. In many instances 
parents, children and grandchildren hhve at- 
tended the same school, and through them 
Friends have exercised an influence in the 
community. Mary Blackburn of Baltimore, 
united with Harriet Kirk’s remarks, saying 
that she felt that our children needed to be 
held very near to us during the most impressi- 
ble age of their lives, when they are attend- 
ing school. Rebecca Price also united with 
these remarks. Other Friends spoke upon the 
same subject. Anne Weaver upon individual 
faithfulness in little things. —Friends’ Journal. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


What We've Found. 


We've found men cannot think alike; 
No two in everything agree; 
Should we another, hence, dislike, 
The “good” that’s in him let us see. 
We,ve found, when in the midst of foes, 
“Kind Words’’ were mighty to subdue; 
That love’s more powerful than blows, 
And brings us greater | leasure, too. 
We've found that when the boys need “Clothes,” 
Coat, pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
The place to buy them is Fenno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
44—1t 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations. 
10—tjan 








Pyle’s Dietetic Selernatus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 
uine without. 25—ly 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Meetings of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club will commence with a SocraL CLUB 
RECEPTION on Monday, Nov. 1, at 7.30 P. M. 











The Moral Education Association will 
hold a meeting, at 50 Temple Place, on Friday, Nov. 
5th,at3P.M. Paper by Rev. Dr. Bartol; subject: 
“Truth-telling.”’ All cordially invited. 


Wanted.—A situation as housekeeper by a com- 
petent American woman. Reference given if re- 
quired. Please call at 207 Poplar Street, Chelsea, 
Mass, or adddress J. H. B , 207 Poplar Street. 





Ferrette’s French Lessous, ia 
Address, Bishop Ferrette, 
41—4t 


Bishop 
Boston or Cambridge. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Treating the Wrong Disease. 


Many times Women call upon their family physi- 
cians, one with dyspepsia, anothor with palpitation, 
another with trouble of the breast, another with pain 
here and there, and in this way they all present alike 
to themselves and their easy-going and indifferent 
doctors, separate and distinct diseases, for which he 
prescribes his pills and potions, assuming them to be 
such, when, in reaiity, they are all symptoms caused 
by some uterine disorder; and while they are thus 
only able to palliate for a time, they are ignorant of 
the cause, and encourage their practice until large 
bills are made, when the suffering patients are no 
better in the vud, but probably worse for the delay, 
treatment, «nd other complications made, and which 
apr per medicine, directed to the cause, would have 
entirely removed, thereby instituting health and 
comfort instead of prolonged misery. 4 

From Miss Lorinda E. St. Clair, Shade, Athens 
Co., Ohiov.: 

“Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, \. ¥.—Your Favor- 
ite Prescription is working almost like a miracle on 
me. I am better already than I have been for over 
two years.” 

From Ella A. Schafer, Zanesville, Ind.; 

“Dr. Prrrce.—I received the medicine you sent 
me, and began using it immediately. As a result of 
the treatment I feel better than I have for three 
years.” 

From Mrs. John K. Hamlin, Odell, Ill.: 

“Dr. Prerce.—The Favorite Prescription has done 
me good, which I am very thankful for.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is sold by deal- 
ers in medicines. 43—18 
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